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ABSTRAQT 

The first section of this final report is an 
introduction that is on video tape and available only through the 
author. The second section, which is written, concerns large group 
instruction. It contains infcrmation on the lecture and on an 
instructional management strategy for individualized learning. Small 
group instruction is explored in section three. Some of the topics 
discussed are vhat is small group discussion and vhy it is desirable, 
hov small groups should be organized, and hov small discussion groups 
can function more effectively. Section four pertains to independent 
study. The topics discussed in this section include vhat independent 
study is all about, teacher planning for independent study, and 
materials for independent study. The focus in section five is on the 
development and writing of instructional objectives. Section six 
deals with the utilization of teaching strategies. Included in this 
section is information on the UNIPAC format, how children learn to 
think, key concepts of individualization, machine scheduling, and 
determining individual needs. Section seven discusses the development 
of learning packages and includes sample formats. Section eight 
concerns creativity related to thinking skills. Finally, section nine 
deals with evaluation instruments. Included in this section is 
information on diagnosing and assessing the teaching act and 
performance assessment rating^ (RC) 
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THE LECTURE ~ 



Are We Reviving Discredited Teaching Methods? 

Mr. Pulliam warns that our eagerness for economical instruction 
is forcing us back upon the lecture (as in television andteam 
teaching)^ which has always taught the teacher much more effectively 
than the learner, * . . • i • 

By Lloyd Pul I iam 

The growing flood of students and its accompanying competition for the education 
dollar has led educators to search for new ways to reduce educational costs. Because 
it is one of the few methods that can.be used with large classes, increasing reliance 
has been placed upon the lecfure. It has always been the major teaching method in our 
colleges and universities, but during tho past few years Its use has been extended into 
all levels of the educational system through team teaching and educational television. 
If fiscal success is not to become educational failure. It is imperative that educators 
carefully evaluate student learnings from the lecture. 

To gain some perspectiye on its current usage, let us turn to the historical 
development of the lecture system. It is useful to remember that the lecture system 
evolved largely because of the scarcity of hand-copieci books in medieval universities, 
prior to Gutenburg's invention of moveable type in the fifteenth century. The few books 
in existence were usually in possession of the masters and doctors who taught in those 
institutions. It was natural under such conditions for the teacher who controlled the 
source of knowledge to fall into the habit of lecturing to his students. These lectures 
often consisted of nothing more than the doctor reading from his book while his students 
took notes. The strength of this pattern of academic culture is reflected in the fact 
that the Latin word legere (past participle, lectus), meaning "to read," became synonymous 
with teaching. 

As books gradually became available, the lecture was expanded to include comments on ■ 
authors being studied, and a summary of their points of view. At a later date, the 
faculty at the University of, Halle used the lecture for the presentation of a changing 
field of knowledge, rather than just an interpretation of accepted texts. This concept 
of the lecture as a teaching method became part of the culture of American higher 
education as it came more and more under the influence of German universities. 

What is to be learned from this historical experience? While in some fields, , 
especially the natural sciences, books become obsolete almost before they are published, 
the use of the lecture today may hardly be justified because of a scarcity of books. 
Perhaps a more significant point is that, through the teacher-centered use of the lecture, 
the medieval university relegated the student to, a secondary position. This cultural 
pattern was further reinforced by German universities in their primary emphasis on 
research and the advancement of knowledge, and it became a major pattern in American 
universities as the German experience became the model for American graduate education. 

While failure to evaluate the teaching- 1 earning process is a weakness of our entire 
educational system, there are two studies which lend valuable insights for our evaluation 
of the lecture. 

One group of studies is reported by Ralph G. Nichols and Leonard A. Stevens in 
their book Are You Listening? At the University of Minnesota, these researchers tested 
thousands of college students and members of adult educational classes on their ability 
to understand and remember what they heard in short lectures by university faculty. 
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As a result of these tesis, if was concluded that "immediately after the average person 
has listened to someone talk, he remembers only about half of what he heard— no matter 
how carefully he thought he had lisioned." Even more significant was the finding on a 
retest after a two-month time l^pse that "the average listener will remember only about 
25 percent of what was said.''^ ^ven if learning is defined simply as. the ability to 
copprehend and recall information, this study indicates that the lecture, as normally 
usedy is not very effective as a learning rnethod. 

i 

It is not content that is usually remembered from a lecture, but an "impression" 
of the speaker's personality, his speaking delivery, and the attitudes he voices about 
concerns important to the listener. If there is no clarifying interaction between 
listener and lecturer, the attitudes conveyed may be distorted from those actually 
intended. If the lectiire does not move students to further activity, very little will 
be remembered. Let teachers who doubt this, if they feel courageous and secure, conduct 
their own experimenis, using surprise tests to evaluate retention of subject matter 
from the lecture. 

^Lecture Doesn't Change Behavior' — Lewin 

A second group of studies bearing on the use of the lecture were conducted during 
World War \\ under the late Kurt Lewin, a prominent social psychologist. The results 
of these studies have been widely reported in a number of articles, one of which is 
entitled "Group Decision and Social Change." In these studies the lecturer was compared 
with group discussion leading to group decision as means of- inducing housewives to use 
organ meats instead of commonly used cuts, and to increase consumption of both fresh 
and evaporated milk. 

Every effort was made to give attractive and effective lectures. The nutritive 
values of these foods were stressed, as well as their low cost. The lecturer told of 
her experience in using these foods with her own family, and handed out recipes. Charts 
and other visual aids were used. Even the patriotism of the housewives was called into 
play with the suggestion that greater use of these foods would aid the war effort. The 
lectures would compare favorably with those given today via educational television. 

The results indicated that only 3 percent of the women who attended the lectures 
served one of the meats they had never served before. In the groups where group discussic 
led to group decision, 32 percent of the housewives served the new meats. Results 
increasing the use of milk were similar; 15 percent of the housewives who heard a 
lecture increased family usage, while almost 45 percent of the housewives who heard a 
lecture made the change after being involved in group 'discussion and. decision. If 
learning is defined as behavioral.. change, the lecture, in these studies, was relatively 
I nef fecti ve. 

What is the difficulty with the lecture, and why does it appear to be directly 
responsible for so little learning? The most obvious I imitation" of the lecture, as it 
IS comrronly used, related to the fact that It is teacher-centered rather than learner- 
centered. Whether the situation be the college and university classroom, television 
or team teaching, the choice of the lecture does not rest primarily on the needs of 
students but is determined by the cultural situation of the teacher, the character 
of the medium, or the organization of the class. In these situations the lecture Is 
largely a teaching method , In Its focus, orientation, and lack of concern, in the deepest 
educational sense, with what is happening to the learner. The lecturer is occupied 
with the question of "what shall I say?" rather than with "what kinds of experience 
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THE LECTURE ~ (continued) 

can I lead students into that will increise their positive learnings?" In order to 
prepare his lecture notes, the teacher does much reading and studying, and therefore 
acquires most of the learning. 

The student does not learn desired knowledge and. ski lis just from listening, being' 
told and exhorted. The sfudenf learns only as he makes knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
of his own, in such a manner that he gains meanihg from them for his own life, and is able 
to use them in o variety of contexts. His learning is accomplished through self-discovery 
and personal experience, in a socio-cultura I context, where his discoveries and exper- 
iences are interpreted and evaluated, accepted or rejected, learned or not learned. This 
is an active process on the part of the learner, not something his teachers do for him. 
Emerson ^eems to have been subjectively aware of some of these human processes when he 
said, in his address on "The American Scholar," "Only so much do I know, as I have lived." 

Individual Learns Through Interaction 

Evidence from the behavioral sciences indicates that the individual learns as he 
interacts with other human beings. His teachers, many of whom are not conscious of their 
teaching role, may be his parents, siblings, peers, professional people, and leaders in 
the community. Even the experience which the Individual acquires alone is ultimately 
social in the sense that, it is evaluated against his background of socially acquired 
experience. Thoreaj,, for eAample, discovered that he could leave society behind physically 
by isolating himself at Walden Pond, but his socio-cultural experience went with him. It 
was this background which he used, because he had no other, to appraise his life among 
nature. 

Since the individual learns through social interaction, the lack of such interaction 
in the lecture situation also contributes t9 its ineffectiveness. The lecture places the 
student in an isolated, often confusing and disorganized socio-cultural situation where 
the learning process has little chance to operate in a positive manner. Lewin. points o^ut 
that while the individual may,, physically, be part of a group listening to a lecture, he 
is in a "psychologically isolated situation with himself and his own ideas.". He has no 
chance to test ideas as he interacts with members of the group, nor does the teacher 
who is lecturing become aware of misconceptions and prejudices which he might then try 
to correct. 

Moreover, all experience does not result in positive learning conductive to normal 
development of the individual as a functioning member of society. The increase in number 
of delinquents Indicates fhat some Individuals acquire negative learnings harmful to 
themselves and to society. 

Learning May Be Miseducative 

learning experience may also be negative and miseducative in the sense that it is 
incomplete. V/hitehead has defined education as "the art of the utilization of knowledge." 
He explains that "the applications are part of the knowledge, for the very meaning of the 
things kncwn Is wrapped up In their relationships beyond themselves. Thus, unapplied 
knowledge is kno^/ledge shorn of its meaning." It is evident, from Whitehead's explanation, 
that the mere acquisition of knov/ledge is only part of the learning process. The learner 
may, for example, acquire krowledga about biology, literature, or any other field, with- 
out any knowledge or understanding of its application. This Is the characier, unfortunate 
of much that is called learning in the American educational system. The student acquir^as 
knowledge about a subject long enough to pass a test and get a desirable course grade, theJ 
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THE LECTURE ~ (continued) 

promptly forgets it. * 

Most lectures are confined to giving information, without its accompanying applicatio 
Where this is the case the lecture is an incomplete learning experience which leads to 
verbalism rather than meaningful learning. Ntoreover, the inflexibility of the lecture 
limits its effectiveness when it is used with a plass that has a wide range of^ interests 
and abilities. If the lecture is aimed at the median ability group, students of low 
ability may not understand what is said, while those of high ability may become bored 
because they are not challenged. While the lecturer is easily aware of the highly 
Interested students who are following every word, and the ones who are dozing, there 
is a large group between these two extremes whose response he Is unable to evaluate until 
he reads their examination papers. 

It is common practice for the lecture system to be organized around a 'master 
teacher' whose major task is to give lectures to large groups. In colleges and univer- 
sities, quizzes and discussions are often organized in small groups under the direction 
of student assistants, or, at the high school level, under the guidance of other 
classroom teachers. With this type 9f educational organization, there is no interaction 
between lecturer and students to clarify subject matter and attitudes or give the 
lecturer the feedback of student response which he needs to evaluate the effectiveness 
of his lectures. Most of the student learning in these situations occurs in the smaller 
groups, under the guidance of teachers who are usually less competent than the lecturer. 
For a variety of reasons, these teachers may not be able to interpret the lecturer's 
remarks satisfactorily. Where this i*s the case, it is the entering point for student 
confusion and negative learnings. 

One of the arguments most often used in favor of lecturing to. large classes, 
especially through team teaching or educational television, is that in this way 
influence of master teachers may be extended to a greater number of students. Recent 
communications research by sociologists, however, indicates that the success or failure 
of a master teacher lecturing to a large group (defining success as'maximum positive 
student learning) is largely determined by the personal influence of students' primary- 
group leaders, who may either reinforce or negate the master teacher's efforts. If this 
be true, in those cases where the master teacher makes no effort to work effectively 
with student primary-group leaders, the influence of the master teacher may actually 
be diminished rather than extended. 

PREVIOUS discussion has attempted to delineate the reasons why the lecture, as 
commonly used, is so often ineffective. But it may be a -valuable part of the learning 
process if it is used properly. The effective use of the lecture relates to the self- 
education of the student. It begins with a student-centered orientation and emphasis 
on the part of the teacher. It will derive its value largely from what happens to the 
student^ a^ter the lecture is over. If it does not stimulate a student into activity, 
it will largely fail as a learning method. This kind of outcome does not usually 
follow unless it is structured into the lecture itself. 

Lectures may be designed to inspire new thoughts and action, to lead directly Into 
new experience such as readings, a laboratory experiment to test ideas, field work to 
lend concreteness to verbalized theory, a thought-provoking and testing discussion, and 
so on. In the majority of cases, the lecturer should ask for student activity to 
follow his remarks, suggesting specific reading references and other work that will 
support, clari fy, and make application of the ideas discussed in the lecture. 

^ 10 
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In addition to being designed for action by the student, the lecture is most effec- 
tive when used in conjunction with other methods and is confined to a group of not more 
than thirty students. A class of this size enables the lecturer to shift to other 
methods with relative ease, using discussion, audio-visual aids, demonstrations, and 
other meihods to clarify subject matter and attitudes that may otherwise be distorted If 
the lecture is? used alone. Supplementing the lecture with other methods also gives 
It the flexibility needed to work effectively with the wide range of ability and 
Interests found in most classes. " 

It is realized that lack of funds in some educational Institutions will not 
permit any choice other than the organization of some large classes. However, if the 
mass education is not carefully organized to obtain the maximum learning possible. 
Its cost wl I I be largely wasted. Since most of the learning In these situations will 
not come directly from the television or large class lectures but from student 
activities individually and in the smaller groups, the major focus should be on the ^ 
latter. To support this approach, it is useful to conceive of the efforts of the 
small-group teachers and student primary-group leaders as an extension of the work 
of the master teacher. 

If educational experience is organized In this way, the major role of the master 
teacher, instead of being largely focused on the presentation of lectures, would, 
be that of the coordinator of a staff of associate teachers, the demonstration of 
effective teaching practices, and the suggestion of learning activltes and resources. 
This does not e!!.T.inate the master teacher's lectures, but rather changes the emphasis 
of his role to stimulate, support, coordinate, and provide leadership for the 
activities of the smaller groups. If the experience of largis classes Is not 
organized and integrated in this way, it cannot be expected that there will be the 
continuity of teach.ing and the uhderslanding and effort on the part of the student 
that results in m-ximum positive learning. 



Mr. Pulliam, formerly chairman of the Department of Education at 
Knox College, is now engaged in research on learn>ing theory at the 
University of Oregon, Eugene — (1963) 
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An Instructional. Management Strategy 
for Individualized Learning 



A frequent goal of the administrator is to integrate the essential 
components of instruction - the teacher, the learner, and that which is 
to be learned. The problem of integrating these components for the 
purpose of individualizing instruction is the central concern of this 
paper. 

An instructional management strategy developed at Valley High School, 
Las Vegas, Nevada, is potentially effective for any school whose staff is 
attempting to individualize instruction, regardless of the type of schedule 
being used. To be genuinely effective in the school for which it was 
designed, however, the strategy was developed within the context of the 
four phases of instruction which have been advocated by innovators such as 
Bush, Allen, and Trump. These phases include large-group instruction, 
small -group instruction, laboratory instruction, and independent study. 

Educators should cease to be concerned primarily with the technical 
problems of team teaching and flexible scheduling. Rather, they should 
get to the heart of the- matter - the opportunities to individualize 
instruction <provided by these innovations. The reader may or may not 
feel that the technical problems of team teaching and flexible scheduling 
have been solved; yet progress has certainly been made toward their solution. 
Agreement can be reached, however, that the problems of Individualizing 
instruction have not been solved. 

One key to providing for individualized instruction is the prepara- 
tion of individualized learning units or packages. Such learning packages 
are the major elements of the instructional management strategy proposed 
here, and will be discussed following presentation of the strategy. 

Assumptions 

If a strategy for individualizing instruction 1s to be effective, 
it should begin with the currently existing program as perceived by 
teachers and pupils. In devising the strategy used at Valley High 
School, several assumptions were made concerning the perceptions of 
teachers and pupils, and concerning the schedule. 

The first assumption, that the pupil's responsibility is to learn 
and the teacher's responsibility is to make available to tKe pupil that 
which is to be learned , places responsibility for the teaching-learning, 
process where it belongs. The teacher does not cover course, but 
rather uncovers it; he does not need to cover - or talk about - everything 
that is to be learned by the pupil. 
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A second assumption concerns the individualtiy of the pupil. The 
subject matter of a course must be appropriate to the learner wi th ^ 
reference to 1) the pace of instruction, 2) the level of difficulty of 
the instructional material, 3) the relevance of the instructional material 
to reality as perceived by the pupil, 4) the pupil's level of interest, .and 
5) the individual learning style of the pupil,, . . - 

Both the common and the individualized experiences of the pupil 
result from a third assumption which is related to the schedule: The 
size of a group, the composition of a group, and the time allotted to a 
group should be appropriate to the purposes of the group> The common 
experiences which every pupil in a given course should have are primarily 
in a function of large-group instruction. Pupil -centered discussion of 
large-group presentations may occur in scheduled small-group instruction. 
Individualized, 5elf-paced, quantity- ^nd qual ity-monitored- learning 
(that is,-^^the use of learning packages with^built-in self-correcting 
mechanisms )i may occur 1n the laboratory phase of the course. In addition, 
tl^e laboratory phase should include opportunities for student interaction 
and'-should provide directly for the independent study phase of the 
individualized instructional program. 

^ f • 

\\ J A* fourth assumption of the instructional management strategy is 
tltat ^beti^re truly individualized instruction can become a reality , 
" leafrriln^ packages are needed which will provide for self-pac e d rather 
,thaiT> grjottf ^ instruction .' 

The>5tratfegy 

;^.;\<-^. / 

The instructional management st/agegy is based on, but does not 
adhere strictly to , the principles of Program Evaluation and Review 
Techniques {?ERT). In a PERT network diagram,^ an activity is a time- 
consuming element of a project which is represented to a network as a*^ 
line between two events. 



Activity 



Event Event 

An event is a specific, definable accomplishment in the project plan, 
which is recognizable as a particular point in time when activities 
start and/or finish. An activity cannot be started until the event 
preceding it has been accomplished. A succeeding event cannot be ac- 
complished until all activities preceding it are complete. 



The strategy. is presented as a network diagram in Figure 1, p. 262. 
The network is designed to show a sequence in which the pupil will attain 
an adequate background so that he is able to perceive problems and ask 
questions. The result of his questioning will be internal generation of 
a problematic confrontation . Through study and research the pupil v(ill 
achieve resolution of the problem which he chose for investigation. Thus 
the sequence in the' network is from achievement of background to problem 
; confrontation to problem resolution . 



Change appears in all facets of our society. To facilitate 
effective and efficient educational change it is imperative 
that the leaders in our schools assist their teaching staffs 

1) to perceive accurately the direction of the change, and 

2) to conceptualize a means for obtaining this change. 

fir. Kapfer has developed an instructional management strategy 
to assist the teachers at Valley High School in doing these 
two things.' The strategy coordinates the direction being 
taken by the changes at Valley High School with a means of 
obtaining the change. That is, through the development of 
learning packages, the strategy assists the teacher in 
structuring a program that will allow^each pupil to learn at - 
the pace and depth best suited to his abilities. ^ 

— James E. Smith, former principal, 
Valley High School 
Las Vegas , Nevada 



Recycling, for some pupils and for some instructional objectives, 
may occur at .various stages as indicated by arrows in the network. Thus, 
although the instructional management strategy may be thought of as a 
design for concept attainment through discovery or pr.oblem solving, it 
is not restricted to this interpretation. In the discovery interpretation 
of the strategy, the pupil might not be given a statement of the concept 
under study; rather, he would discover it for himself. In the presentation 
interpretation, a statement of the concept may be given to the pupil at 
the beginning of the learning package. In either case, the activities and 
events following Event 3 (see Figure 1) represent an inquiry approach. 
The activities surrounding Events 4 and 5, those involving minor and majpr 
quest, give the pupil the opportunity to become a researcher, and in the 
process of resolving problems the pupil learns inform^ation-seeking tech- 
niques. When tKe. decision is made to proceed to a sequential learning 
package, options similar to those just outlined are available to the pupil. 



Preparing Learning Package 

Learning packages usually include the following eight ingredients 
for individualizing instruction. 

1. Concepts are descriptions which .organize the world of objects, 
events, processes, structures, or qualities into a smaller number of 
categories. i m 



2. Instructional objectives tell the pupil what he will have to be 
able to do when he is evaluated, the important conditions under which he 
will have to perform, and the lower limit or quality of performance 
expected of him. 

3. Multi-dimensional learning materials of varying difficulty are 
cited from commercial sources, whenever possible, and include a variety 
of media which require use of as many different senses as possible. 

4. Diversified learning activities provide alternative approaches 
for achieving the instructional objectives, and incluxe such activities 
as large group and small group instruction, field trips, model building, 
drama productions, games, laboratory experiments, role playing, pupil- 
teacher conferences, reflective thinking, and the like. 

5. Pre-evaluation is designed to assess the extent to which the 
pupil has already achieved the instructional objectives as a result of 
his earlier learning experiences. Pre-evaluation enables the pupil to 
invest his time wisely in areas in which he is weak. 

6. SeVf-evaluation is designed to assist the pupil in determining 
his own progress toward achieving the instructional objectives. Self- 
evaluation, the results of which indicate the pupiTs readiness for 
postjevaluation, occurs after the pupil has used the multi-dimensional 
learning materials and participated in diversified learning activities. 

V 

7. Post-evaluation is designed to assess the extent to which the 
pupil has achieved the instructional objectives as a result of his 
learning experiences. 

h. Quest includes problem confrontation, delimitation, research, 
and resolution. Quest is a pupil-initiated and self-directed learning 
activity. 

Integration of the above eight currici/lar elements in the form of 
learning packages ca^n serve as an important advancement in providing 
for self-paced learning through individualized instruction. An experi- 
mental course. Human Relations - an Interdisciplinary Study , which is 
currently under way at Valley High School, is based on the instructional 
management strategy. One of the learning packages developed for the 
course is reproduced below in the form in which it is available to students. 
Only the pre- and post-tests have been omitted here due to space limitations. 

LEARNING PACKAGE TOPIC: STEREOTYPING 
I. CONCEIT STATEMENT 

Stereotyping is a learned behavior which results in loss of individu 
ality for members of a stereotyped group or institution. 
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A. From his own experiences, the student will be able to define the 
term "stereotype" and give at least five examples of stereotyping. 
He will be able to explain how such thinking restricts his effective 
ness in human relationships. 

B. Given six general headings and related terms, the s^tudent will write 
the response which he fpeely associates with each term. By looking 
at himself or at someone he knows, he then will be ab,le to explain 
the degree of validity of his free association responses. 

1. Physical appearance 

a. red hair 

b. blonde 

c. blue-eyed 

d. fat 

e. tall and dark 



2. Geographical location 

a. Southerners 

b. Las Vegas 

c. New Englanders 

d. San Franciscoans 

e. Westerners 

3. Occupation 

a. Doctors 

b. . Lawyers 

c. Truck Drivers 

d. Musicians 

e. School Teachers 

4. Age 

a. teen-agers 

b. over 30 

c. over 65 

d. Old Shep 

e. kindergarten 

5. Socioeconomic level 

a. hicks 

b. snobs 

c. happy 

d. unhappy 



6. Racial, religious, and ethnic groups 

a. Pollacks 

b. Mormons 

c. " Irish 
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III. LEARNING MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES* 

A. Scan - current news media. 

B. View - "Common Falacies About Group Difference." 15-minute 
16 mm film. McGraw-Hill. 

C. View - "High Wall," 32-minule 16 mm film, McGraw-Hill. 

D. View - "None So Blind," tolor filmstrip with sound, Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

E. Read - Robert P. Beilbroner, "Don't Let S;ereotypes Warp Your 
Judgement," Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith (pamphlet). 

F. Read - Raymond-W. Mack and Troy S. Duster, "Patterns of Minority 
Relations," Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith (pamphlet). 

G. Read - Earl Raab and Seymour Lipset, "Prejudice and Socieyt," 
Anti -Defamation League of B'nai B'rith (pamphlet). 

h; Read - William Van Til, "Prejudiced - How Do People Get That 
Way?" . Anti -Defamation League of B'nai B'rith (pamphlet). 

r. Read - Howard J. Elirlich (ed.), Theory Into Practice, special 
edition, available from Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

J. Read - William Peters, "Why Did They Do It," Good Houseke e ping , 
June, 1962. 

K. Read - G. M. Morant, The Significance of Racial Differences . 
Paris, France: UNESCO, 1958, 47 pp. ' ' 

L. Read - Arnold Rose, The Roots of Prejudice . Paris, F.rance: 
UNESCO. 1958, 35 pp. 

M. Read David Westheiner, My Sweet Charlie . Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1963, 366 pp. 

I-V . SELF-TEST 

A. Define "sterotype" and give at least five examples of stereotyping. 
Explain how the thinking represented in each of your examples re- 
• stricts one's effectiveness in human relations. 



,*The studetn selects from the suggested learning materials and activities 
' those which he needs in order to achieve the instructional objectives. 

He is neither:, restricted in these suggestions nor expected to use all of 

them. 
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B. List your free response to each of the following areas. Teacher, 
teen-ager, parent, Mexican, truck driver, farmer, fat, red. Are 
your responses accurate? Explain. 



V. SELF-TEST KEY 

^> 

Answers on the self-test will vary. After checking your performance 
with the objectives and discussing your answers with other students, 
if you still are in doubt about acceptability you should discuss the 
answers with one of your instructors. 

VI. QUEST SUGGESTION 

Select a common stereotype and describe the process of generalization 
by which this stereotype might have developed. Can you find any 
evidence to support or refute your description? 



Summary 

The instructional management strategy is designed to assist teachers 
in establisfjing stepwise procedures for achieving individualized instruction. 
The important elements in the strategy are learning packages designed for 
use by individual pupils. Identification of the important concepts and 
t instructional objectives which are to be taught by means of these packages 
will permit the establishment of hierarchical schemes around which the 
curriculum may be organized, K-12 and even higher. The packages may take 
many forms, but a common characteristic of each is the provision for 
self-pacing. As a result, the pupil is enabled to progress at his own best 
rate, thus avoiding the familiar difficulties of group-paced instruction. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In recent years the place of small group discussion in the 
instructional program of our schools has come under considerable 
investigation. There are several reasons for this inquiry, as 
will be explained later in this paper. While the discussions 
method has been part of the reservior of teaching techniques used by 
skillful teachers in the past, the present emphasis places small- 
group discussion in a new framework. Currently, we consider the 
small discussion group to be characterized by the following: 

1. It is a face to face meeting of three to fifteen. persons . 

2. The small-group meeting is part of the planned total 
educational experience of the student. As such, small group 
discussions directly related to other experiences provided 
in the educational program for the student. 

3. The discussion group is student or group centered. While 

the teacher is part of the group, he does not play the dominant 
' role. The students learn from one another. They relate 
their own experiences, knowledge and understanding to the 
topic. , " ^ ' 

4. The group exists for two primary purposes. First, to provide 
the students with an opportunity to develop better insight, 
understanding and concepts of the subject matter under 
consideration. The small group is used as a laboratory to test 
ideas, receive reinformcement and to discuss areas for further 
inquiry.' Secondly, the small group exists .for the purpose 

of helping youngsters learn more about their place in a group, 
how to work with others in solving problems, and how to share their 
ideas. In short, small-group discussion is both subject and pro- 
cess oriented. 

Because of the recent interest in the role of small -group discussion 
in the educational process and because of the difficulties confronted 
by teachers using the method, this paper has been developed. The 
writer has an opportunity to work in a school where small-group discus-' 
sion was part of the program. He has also- had an opportunity to visit 
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schools employing seminar techniques. As a result of the experiences, - 
more questions than answers have come to mind. In this paper, an 
effort has been made to. answer some of the questions which seem to be 
most pressing to those interested in small-group discussions. In the 
following pages ther writer attempts, through an investigation of relating 
literature. in the field, to answer the following questions:, 
, . 1. What is small-group discussion? 

2. Why have small-group discussion? 

3. How should small-groups be organized? 

4. How can the small discussion group function more e^ffectively? 
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I. WHAT IS SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION? 



John \i. Keltner defines group discussion as a method or making 

democracy work. He states that it is primarily problem-solving by two 

or more people talking and thinking together in a group where they 

v;ork face to face with each other. Keltner goes on to list ten factors 

leading to good discussion: 

"1. Good group discussion is a common experience shared by 
everyone. 

2. It is primarily a problem-solving experience. 

3. It requires that members be informed. 

4. It requires that we share our information with others. 

5. It requires ^an objective attitude by members toward the . 
problem, the information, his colleagues, and himself. 

6. It requires reflective thinking. 

7. it requires good leadership. 

8. It requires good listening. 

9. It requires good speaking. . 
10. It depends upon individual contributions."' 

o 

Group discussion as we refer to it in this paper has two major 
purposes. First, *it helps the student to understand and stimulat ideas, 
concepts and principles. In this regard it is subject oriented. A 
concept in social studies may be better understood as a result of a 
student's participation in group discussion. In addition, the seminar 
may well serve as a launching pad for further inquiry by the student on 
his own. 

The second purpose of group discussion is process oriented. The 
student Teams how to become a part of a group. He learns how to work 
with others. He learns how to listen. He learns the process whereby 
problems are solved through group interaction. / 



^Keltner, John W., Group Discussion Processes 

Hew York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1957 pp. 4-11. 
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Small-group discussion, as used in this paper, refers to groups 
of students meeting on a regular basis with three to fifteen people in- 
volved. It is also assumed that, the small group sessions are part of the 
total plan of instruction. By this, we mean the seminar group is a 
fragment of a larger instructional group and is related to the student's 
independent or individual study as^well. 



5 
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II. WHY HAVE SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION ■ 

It would appear that there are two major reasons for the cur- 
rent emphasis on student participation in small-group discussion. 
The first of these reasons is to help the student better prepare 
himself for life in contemporary society. In our present culture, 
small-group discussions are extremely important. This is an age of 
communication. It is assumed that niuch of the problem solving, be- 
havioral and attitude changes necessary to improve our society can 
better be done through group process than on an individual basis. 
Seconily^' group discussion is ^n educational experience that aids 
the student in learning. Let us examine each of these reasons 
separately. 

, A. The Place of Discussion in Our Society 
Historians are fond of coining phrases designed to capture the 
essence of the times with which they are dealing, The Age of 
Reason, the Age of Alchemy, The Atomic Age, The Space Age — these 
are but a few examples of their efforts. Soon a historian will 
probably classify our present day as the Age of Communications, for 

surely ours is a time when people, perhaps more than ever* before 

i 

in history, are engaging in talk with their fellow man. In this 
country, discussion among people is a 4npst important part of making 
decisions, forming policies and developing cooperation. To anyone 
familiar with modern business and industry, for example, i^t hardly 
seems necessary to point out the amazing amounts of time that are spent 
on meetings. 
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Is the group discussion method the best way to conduct so many 
of our affairs? No doubt there is a strong consensus of opinion 
that the group method is the best. Business men and others, for 
example, have come to consider the conference the best means for - 
seeing that the managerial work of the world gets carried on. 
Billions of dollars rest on the assumption that group discussions 
are in some sense better than individual decisions. Is this, however, 
a fair assumption? Are groups more effective^than the individual 
in such areas as changing attitudes and behavior or in such fields 
as problem solving? 

The question of the impact of the group on individuals has come 
into study within the past decade. This is usually referred to as 
"small group analysis" or "group dynamics" and it has mostly been 
dominated by social psychologists. Research on the effects of the 
group in changing individual attitudes and behavior has given rise 
to three interrelated generalizations: "that the group change is 
easier to bring about than is change of individuals separately;-^ that 
its effects are more permanent; and that it is more likely to be 
accepted if the individual participated in the decision."^ If the 
research. is valid, then the effect of the group on Individual 
behavior and attitudes is profound. Studies can be found supporting 
the above generalizations. However, Olmstead points out that it's 
too early to draw firm conclusions as to why these changes take place. 
The importance of groups on individual behavior and attitudes cannot 
be denied and deserves continued attention and research. 



Olmstead, Michael S. The Small Group , New York; Random House, 1959, 
pp. 69-74. 
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What do the studies tell us about group problem solving? While 

research has been limited, the investigators tell us this: 

"In many simple tasks, tasks largely of the puzzle of reasoning 
variety, groups are superior to individuals. Groups give more 
correct solutions, they have better learning and recall, they 

.make fewer errors and they detect them more quickly. Thus in 
cool, impersonal laboratory problems wherein the checking of 

./logical error is important, groups do better than individuals."-^ 

' B. Discussion as an Aid to Student Learning 

It has already been pointed out that the small group aids stu- 
dent learning two ways. First, it helps the pupil to better under- 
stand subject matter, concepts, ideas and principles. Secondly, 
■group discussion aids students in personal relations. Perhaps the 
greatest stir in ttie investigation of the place of the seminar ap- 
proach has come as a result of the writings of Dr. Lloyd Trump. , Dr. 
Trump served as the Director of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utili- 
zation of the Staff in the Secondary School. As a result of tM Com- 
mission's five-year study, several reports were widely distributed. 
Subsequently, hundreds of schools throughout the nation have adopted 
patterns of curriculum organization and instruction outlined in 
these publications. One of the main ideas presented in these writings 
was the importance of small discussion groups. Dr. Tramp states the 
'following four purposes of small -group classes: 

"—Provide opportunities for teachers to measure individual 
student's growth and development and try a variety of teaching 
techniques which will be suited to the student's needs. 



^ Olmstead, sp. ut. p. 85 

2 See bibliography entries number 14, 15, 16 
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—Offer the thereapy of the group process, whereby students 
are induced to examine previously held concepts and ideas 
and to alter rigid, sometimes mistaken, approaches to issues 
and people. Students will learn, in other words, how to be- 
come a better group member. 

—Permit all of the students to discover the significance of 
the subject matter involved and to discuss its potential uses, 
rather than just to receive it passively and return it in 
tests, as happens too often in today's classroom. 

"Provide students with opportunities to know their teachers, 
on a personal, individual basis."! 

Another influential authority in th e field of group process is 

2 

Herbert Thelen. In his recent book. Education and the Human Quest , 

Dr. Thelen points out the importance of small group work in our 

schools. Among other things he sees group investigation as a means 

of motivating students. 

"—there are a lot of things students do not, presently, have 
a need to know. The unique function of group investigation is 
to stimulate new needs for education... The heart of the 
method of group investigation is to arrange things in such a 
way that the stujdents have the experience of creating a group 
dedicated to the futherence of inquiry in the appropriate 
domain of knowledge. "3 

Vhelen goes a step further and adds another dimension to learn- 
ing which he calls reflective action. ^ In this process, students 
apply what has been learned in all areas of the instructional program 
into real life action. The point is, as has been stated earlder, the 



Trump, J. Loyd, Focus on Change, Guide to Better Schools ., Chicago: 
Rand McNally Co., 1961, pp. 24-5. 

Thelen, Herbert A. Education and the Human Quest., New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1960, p. 224.^ 

The'Ten, op. cit. pp. 146-7. 

See Thelen, op. cit. Chapter 9, pp. 166-180. 
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small-group discussion, the activities of the larger group, inde- 
pendent study and perhaps reflective action are all part of a total 
planned educational design. Certain activities are planned for each 
of these areas of student experience. 

Other authorities have pointed out advantages of small-group 
discussion. In answering the questions what are the effects of 
groups on the individual in the school environment, Barlund and 
Bainman make the point: ^ 

"In educational groups, participation in discussion not only 
seems to increase the student's interest and learning but 
also enables him to assimilate the material more throughly."^ 

Research points that small groups also permit the student to 

2 

better express his own ideas and to hear from others, carter 
found that in the small group each individual has sufficient lat- 
itudes or space in which to behave and thus the basic abilities and 
ideas, since the amount of freedom in the situation is not sufficient 
to accommodate all of the group members. 

To summarize our discussion of why we have small -group discus- 
sions, the following major points have been presented: 

1. We live in an age of communication. 

2. Small group procedures are used in our socieyt to help 
people change attitudes and behavior, solve problems and 
better understand one another. 

3. Small group discussions s'erve as ^n aid to students in 
better understanding subject matter, concepts, principles 
and ideas. 



Barnlund, Dean C. and Haiman, Franklin S., The Dynami cs of Discussion 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1969, p. 7. 

Carter, L.F., "The Relations of Categorization and Ratings in 
Observation of Group Behavior," Human Relations, April 1951, 
pp. 239-254. 
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Small group discussions serve as an motivational force for 
students. 

Small groups discussions help students to learn how to work 
with one another and how to work as a member of a group. 



III. HOW SHOULD SMALL GROUPS BE ORGANIZED 

r 

I ^ 

In this section we shall attempt to briefly answer questions 
regarding the composition of the group, the size of ^he group and 
the physical environment needed for good group discussion. 

A. How Should Small Groups be Composed 

This is a most difficult question to answer because at present 
we seem to know very little about how to compose groups for instruction- 
al purposes. This is unfortunate because according to Thelen, "there 
is a growing belief that the Composition of the group may be at least 
as important as the method of the teacher in determining the quality 
of the educational product."^ 

Perhaps we can begin by saying that as we become more skilled 
in small group discussion techniques, research will develop that 
will be of assistance to us forming groups for discussion purposes. 
Until then we should provide for as much flexibility as possible. 
By this we mean that it should be possible to move persons from 
group to group as the need become apparent. 

There are a few things we do know about the composition of 
groups that should be mentioned. First, the composition of the 
group should be appropriate to this purpose. For this reason 
group membership may change from time to time. Secondly, groups 
should be able to find common causes readily. Third, there should be 

a cross section of representaives abilities and knowledge on the part 

J- 

of the students. There may be some exceptions to this, particularly 
at the extreme levels. This is only an opinion of the writer and 



Thelen, op. cit. p. 131 
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cannot be backed up by research. Fourth, and we credit Dr. Thelen 
for this, '^the group should be able to get into temperamental con- 
flicts. The members should react differently to the same reality 
stimulus; there should be the possibility of clashes."^ 

Finally, groups should be composed in such a manner as to provide 
combinations of students whose psyche needs help rather than hinder 
possibilities of learning. In some cases this may mean the separation 
of friends while in other cases it may mean putting them together. 

B. What should be the Size of the Small Group 

A considerable amount of research has taken place concerning the 
optimum size of problem solving groups. We do not intend to devote 
much discussion to these studies since most of the research points 
out that discussion groups seem to function best when the number 
ranges between three and sixteen. These limits have no magic about 
them and of course time, place and purpose have a great deal to do 
with the number of people that can work together effectively. Both 
Thelen and Trump /agree that in most cases the school discussion group 
should not exceed fifteen students. 

Elizabeth Belford, co-chairman of the humanities division at 
Ridgewood High School, a school that utilizes small-group discussion 
in most of its courses, believes that when the size of the group 
becomes less than eight the group loses its effectiveness. The writer 
has worked with teachers who had discussion groups ranging in size 
from six to seventeen pupils. The consensus of opinion of these 



1 Thelen, op. cit. p. 134 
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teachers was that twelve students was the ideal number. 

To summarize, we can say that group size is largely dependent 
on the purpose of the group and on teacher preference. In most 
cases the group will hot be fewer than eight students or more than 
fifteen. 

C. What Considerations should be Made for the Physical Environ- 
ment for Small -Group Discussions? 

Most of us are familiar with the physical arrangements needed 
for effective discussion. With the new emphasis on small cl^.sses, 
schools are being constructed which provide areas specifically de- 
signed for this type of activity.^ Older schools being remodeled to 
meet changing needs of the -curriculum are dividing existing classrooms 
with folding partitions. When constructing seminar .rodms , Trump sug- 
gests that they can be of a variety of shapes — rectangular, square, 
five or six sided, and, usually measure 200 to 250 square feet.^ 
Furniture for these discussion rooms normally consists of chairs and 
tables arranged in a circle. Recently, school equipment companies 
have begun to manufacture chair-desks designed to groups for discus- 
sion sessions. 

In seating students for discussion, it is important to arrange 
the room in such a way that all members of the group can have eye 
contact with one another, are close enough to hear all that is said 
and ■feel" as if they are part of the group. Keltner outlines the 
following forms of seating that have been used in discussion groups: 



For comprehensive discussion of some of these schools see "Profile 
of Significan Schools" Series of Educational Facilities Labor- 
atories., 477 Madison Ave., New York, 22, N.Y. 

Trump, op. ci t. , p. 39. 
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"1. The. Circle and semicircle are the most desirable. 

2. The square is almost equally desirable. 

3. The rectancile is less desirable because of the tendency to 
line people up on either side of the table and create long 
distance from head to foot. 

4. The T formation is a popular form in many business houses, 
but it often creates a kind of status of power centered at 
the middle of the T. At the same time, it made it diffi- 
cult for the man of the outside corner of the T tosee and 

' hear those cornerwise across the table. 

5. The triangle is usually a very good arrangement."^ 



Neltner, op. cit., p. 123 



IV. HOW CAN tAe small DISCUSSION GROUP 
FUNCTION MORE EFFECTIVELY 

This is the question most frequently asked by educators interested .iri 
small-group discussion. Teachers employing the seminar approach have dis- 
covered extreme difficulties in conducting meaningful discussions. The 
following quote is typical of the reaction of many people studying the staff 
utilization proposals: 

"Where the program falls down is in the seminar. Hardly a handful 
of teachers really know how to use them properly. Most teachers -• 
approach seminars as classes with fewer pupils. They work with 
them exactly the same way they would work with classes of 25 or 30 
students."! 

Dr. Trump points out in the report of the Staff Utilization Commission 
that teachers had difficulty with small groups. For example, he notes ob- 
servations of teachers who sometimes remained standing by a portable 
blackboard giving directions, asking questions, and writing answers during 
much of the period. As many as one-half of the students in several observed 
instances never contributed an idea during the entire period even though 
there were only ten to fifteen of them in the group. Most of the time was 

spent by the teacher in asking questions each answered by one student with- 

... 2 * 

out discussion among pupils. 

How can we help teachers overcome these difficulties? First, we must 

look at small group discussion in a different light than most of us have in 

the past. As has. already been suggested, the small group has an identity 

all its own — it has a special purpose. Seminars are designed to allow 

students to do things they cannot do in an ordinary classroom. 

1. "Why Seminars Don't Work," School Management, June, 1962, p. 552. 

2. Trump, op. cit. , p. 25. 



Secondly, students need assistance in understanding the purpose of 
small group discussion and his. place in^ it. The purposes ot,tlined in 
section two of this paper should be known by students as well as teachers. 

Third, students need assistance in identifying themselves to the 

group. Identification is a feeling of inner warmth that tells the student 

he has security in the group and that his ideas and words will have meaning 

in the group. Group identification is an important key to successful seminar 

* 

work. It is the cohesiveness that holds the group together and helps mem- 
bers work well together. 

Fourth, while identification may be important, it cannot exist unless 
the teacher establishes a rapport with the group. A free atmosphere is 
structured in such a way as to permit give and take among students and be- 
tween students and teachers. 

Finally, the group needs to evaluate itself from time to time. This 
will help students move along in their understanding of discussion and sub- 
ject matter. , * 

' In order to provide the criteria suggested above, a new role' on the 
part of the teacher is called for. It is a role more concerned with learn- 
ing and less concerned with teaching. This new role has been most difficult 
for teachers to achieve. The seminar will not work effectively however 
unless teachers are willing to make the adjustment. This point is made in 
rather strong terms by Thelen. 

"It is unfortunately all too clear that to get group investigation 
in classrooms will require two revolutions in practice. The first 
is the shift from the idea of "subjects" as collections of pre- 
digested organizations of information; and the second is the shift 
from governance of the classroom by teacher edict to governance 
by decisions developed from, or at least validated by, the exper- 
ience of the group--wi thin boundaries and in relation to phenomena 
identified by the teacher as objects for study. "^ 



Thelen, op. cit. , p. 148. 
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Let us nOw turn our attention to the specific roles of persons res- 
ponsible for helping the group to function more effectively. We shall 
begin with a study of the role of the teacher. 
A. The Role of the Teacher 

The first responsibility of the teacher is to see that the discussion 
is related to the other parts of the instructional program. Through the . 
information presented in the larger learning group and through the know- 
ledge by combining it with student interest, special talents and insight. 
The seminar is not a rehash of what students already have learned, it is 
appl.ied knowledge, exploring different approaches, discovering differences 
of opinions and turning up further areas for inquiry. 

Secondly, the teacher has to be adequately prepared for the discus- 
sion period. A teacher has a lot to say as to what will go on in the dis- 
cussion session itself, but he usually has his say prior to the seminar, not 
during it. This is achieved largely through work with student learders. 
This point will be discussed in the next section. 

Next, the teacher has the role of expeditor, of one who sees to it 
that things are constantly moving, again, this requires- individual 
teacher preparation as well as working with student leadership. 

Fouihth, the teacher is a resource person. As pointed out by Edward 
Grodsky of Ridgewood High School, the students look up to the teacher 
when they hit a spot where they cannot gather' information themselves. 
This is where the teacher plays an important part in the seminar itself. 

The fifth role of the teacher is to work with the student recorder, 
observer and particularly the student leader. The teacher helps the group 
leader in organization of his material and in understanding discussion 
techniques. 

o 38 
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Finally, as stated earlier, the teacher has the responsibility to 
help students understand the group, process and the place of the indivi- 
dual in the group. This will ussist the teacher in establishing a proper 
climate for true discussion. 

The teacher's role in such a forum is a difficult one. The teacher's 
work is mainly behind the scenes. He must help the student leader plan 
successfully. He must direct the discussion without becoming involved. 
This may mean asked a question when the group wanders from the topic or 
suggesting a point that has not been mentioned. The teacher must be 
available to present new information, or to correct Yalse facts, but he 
must wait until students have had an opportunity to supply the needed 
information themselves. In other words, in a properly operating seminar 
the teacher must^"teach" without teaching; must lead without leading; 
must, control without controlling. Truly it is not an easy occupation."^ 

B, The Role of the Group Leader ^ 

The role of the group leader is often the role of the teacher. 
The teacher is the leader of the group, at least in the early stages of 
its existence. As the members become more skilled in the group process, 
students will gradually take over the leadership role. Many factors will 
determine when this shift will take place. Regardless of who assumes 
the leadership role the tasks to b.e performed are the same. Let us now 
examine a few of these specific tasks. 



1 "Why Seminars Don't Work." op. cit. p. 52. 
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1. Planning the Discussion Approach 

It is necessary for the leader to think through' all the things that 
are involved and be ready with background information and material prior/ 
to the discussion session. This does not mean that the leader will pro- 
vide solutions to the problem but will think :about ways approaching^ . 
analyzing and considering the problem. 

One fltpproach that can be used is to prepare a list of questions 
desi<|ned to open discussion and direct it toward the desired pbjectives. 
While this fo' ces the leader toplan ahead there is one danger in the 
method. When questions have been pre-arr^inged the members of the group ^ 
may be onctent to go through the questions as if they were answering 
questions in an examination, answering in a very specific fashion. If 
the right questions are prepared, however, and if the group is aware of 
its goals this approach should prove helpful. 

2. Creating a Friendly Atmosphere for Discussion 

We have already discussed this poin^ under the heading "role of the 
teacher." Again, an air of informality centered on respect for the in- 
dividual is to be created. 

3. Getting the Discussion Started 

It is obvious that the first few moments of a discussion are the 
hardest. An opening statement which reviews the^purpose and nature of 
the discussion period and what is expected of the group is almost a 
necessity. The leader should avoid making decisions on which direction 
the group should go or just what it should do to deal with the problem. 
He .merely ge.ts the group started. The following are a few examples of 
questions which may be used to open the discussion: 
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"1. What do you think about the problem as stated? 

2. What has been your experience in dealing with this problem? 

3. Would anyone care to make suggestions on facts we need to 
better our understanding of the problem?"! 

Another approach to opening discussion may be through the use of a 
startling statement. Sometimes a shocking set of data or a very signi- 
ficant statement may set the group in action. 

4. Helping the Group Members to Move Ahead with Continuity and 

Focus.* ' 0 

■ ■ . ■■ — » 

Discussion is a steo by step process toward an ultimate goal. The- 
leader helps the group in this process by summarizing important points, . 
by asking for reviews of the discussion progress, and' by askinjg pertinent 
questions. The asking of the right questions can be a most helpful tool, 
in keeping the discussion moving., Keltner devotes a section of his hook 
to the topic of questioning. Space does not permit us to discuss all the 
ideas presented. The following summary of the criteria for good questions 
will prove helpful at this point, 

"1. Questions "should be pertinent to the matter at hand. 

2. Questions should be warm and personal but they should hot deal 
with personalities. 

3. Questions should be clear and precise. 

4. Questions should be anserable. 

5. Questions should be searching. 

6. Questions should have a definite purpose. 

7. Questions which contain answers in them should be avoided. 

8. The questions are usually brief •"2 

The following questions are presented as examples of the type the 
discussion leader may ask in his- efforts, to keep the discussion moving 
along and properly focused: 



Trecker, Harleigh B. and Trecker, Audrey R., How to Work with Groups , 
New York: Morrow and Co., 1962, p. 70. ^ 

Keltner, op. cit. pp. 229-230. 
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1. I wonder if we have spent enough time'on this phase of the 
^. problem? Should we not move to another aspect of it? 

2. Have we gone, into this part of the problesm far enough so 
.J that we might now shift our attention and consider this 

additional idea? 

3. 'In view of the time we' have set for ourselves would it not 
be well to look at the next question before us? 

4. Where are we not in relation to our goal for the disucssion? 

5. Would you like to have me review my understanding of the 
things we have said and the progress we have made in the 

' s discussions?"! 

5 . Helping the group Members Participate 

The problem of the non-participant is one which may prove most 
frustrating to the discussion leader. In finding ways of helping group 
members participate, let us first remember that in order for people to 
talk they have to have something to talk about. It has been pointed 
out in this paper on several occasions that the seminar is related to 
other parts of the instructional program. Therefore, we expect students 
to have something to talk about in small group discussion periods. Re- 
gardless of the amount of knowledge certain people have, they still may 
have difficulty expressing their ideas. 

The following points are suggestions the leader may put to use in 
helping these people. 

First, by creating an atmosphere of acceptance and security, the 
reluctant participant will be more likely to talk. We know that people 
should feel secure and free from threat in order to be themselves and 
expose their ideas or feelings to others. 

A second approach may be through the use of the startling statement 
referred to earlier. The leader may attack a popular point of view, or 
make a statement shocking in nature. 



1 Trecker and Trecker, op. cit* p. 70. 



The leader can ask questions pointed indirectly at the non-partici- 
pant. Here are two examples: 

"1. Now that we have heard from a number of our members, would 

others who have not spoken like to add» their ideas? 
2- How do the ideas presented thus far sound to those of you who 
have been thinking about them?"l 

A fourth suggestion is to give inactive members a specific assignment. 
Perhaps a special assignment can be made to one of the members and- report 
his findings .to the group. Another idea may be to put the non-participant 
in charge of summarizing the discussion. 

A final approach is simply "waiting them out." The indirect approach 

has been used in counselling situations for some time. The client-centered 

2 > . 

approach, applied first by Carl Rogers, has as its fundamental premise 

that human beings have within themselves constructive impulses which can 

lead to creative and mature behavior* When applied to group discussion 

the leader would wait for the participants to come forth on their own. 

While' there is much to be said about "waiting them out", (man discussion 

leaders are much too fearful of silence) the fact remains that only a 

highly skilled leader can use a complete non-directive approach. 

C. The Role of the Group Observer 

In order for a group to function properly, it riiust evaluate itself. 
The group observer can help in this important task. Siith a person does 
not participate regularly in discussion so that he can concentrate on 
what is happening. The observer attempts to analyze why the group is 
successful or is having difficulties in discussing a give lesson. Often 



Trecker and Trecker, op. cit, p. 70. 

Roqers/CarK Client Centered Therapy , Boxton: tloughton^ Mifflin 
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the observer role will be played by the teacher. Keltner defines the 

role of the group observer as follows: 

"His distinctive character is as a reporter whose major aim is 
to sep what is happening and report this to the group. He is, 
in a" sense, a mirror whereby the group can see itself as it^ 
operates. He is interested in how the committee works rather 
than what it works on. His job is to help the group function 
more effectively by providing an insi'ght into the inner machinery 
of ther group process,,"! 

The use of the observer has been suggested by experts in group 
disc''ussion for sometime. However, its application in the classroom has 
been slow to come. The use of an observer involves group evaluation 
and this is something most groups resist in the beginning. Because the 
techniques involved are extremely important, it is recommended ^by the 
writer that teachers familiarize themselves with the literature in the 
field before attempting to use the observer approach. A good place to 
begin such an investigation would be by readijig some of the work of 
Kenneth Benne.^ 

D. The Role of the Recorder 

The work of the recorder is to keep a runn'ing record of the content 
of the discussion so that, at any time, he can report back to the group 
what has been discussed. Since the group is interested more in what 
was said than who said it, it: is unnecessary to record the names of per- 
sons making contributions. Usually the recorder .provides a summary of 
the discussion at the close of the period. The. following summary of a 
guide for recorders will help define the role more clearly: 



Keltner, op. cit. p. 300. 

See for example Benne, Kenneth D. and Mentyan, Bozedor. Human Relations 
in Curriculum Change . Springfield, 111.: Illinois State Department 
of Education. 1949. pp. 141-160. 
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Keep track of major contributions to the discussion. 

A. Points upon' which there was cleavage of opinion in the 
the group. 

B. Points upon which the group agreed or on which formal 
action was taken. 

C. Points where the recorder is not sure of the group op-in- 
ions. ' 

D. Points mentioned, but not discussed which the group may 
wish to consider later. 

2. Report to the group what i/as discussed and concluded rather 
than merely what the discussion was about. 

3. Be ready to report at any time and make an inclusive report 
at the end of the session. 

'4. Ask for suggestions from the group as to how the recorder's 
work may be made more helpful."! 



Benne and Mentyan, op. cit. p. 139. 




SUMMARY 

As a result of this study, the writer has a clearer picture of 
the objectives of group discussion as well as techniques helpful to 
persons responsible for providing leadership in discussions. The small 
group discussion approach has much promise and deserves our most ser- 
i'ous consideration. The greatest need for further research is in the 
area of technique. Teachers, schools of .education, and administrative 
groups must concentrate on the task of developing techniques of dis- 
cussion that will help the teacher responsible for group leadership. 
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IV. HOW CAN THE SMALL DISCUSSION GROUP 
FUNCTION MORE EFFECTIVELY 

.This is the question most frequently asked by educators interested in 
small-group discussion. Teachers employing the seminar approach have dis- 
covered extreme difficulties in conducting meaningful discussions. The 
following quote is typical of the reaction of many people studying the staff 
utilization proposals; 

"Where the program falls down is in the seminar. Hardly a handful 
of teachers really know how to use them properly. Most teachers 
approach seminars as classes with fewer pupils. They work with 
them exactly the same way they would work with classes of 25 or 
30 students."' 

Dr. Trump points out in the report of the Staff Utilizqation Commission 

that teachers had difficulty with small groups. For example, he notes 

observations of teachers who sometimes remained standing by a portable 

blackboard giving directions, asking questions, and writing answers during 

much of the period. As many as one-half of the students in several observed 

instances never contributed an idea during the entire period even though 

there were only ten to fifteen of them in the group. Most of the time was 

spent by the teacher in asking questions each answered by one student 

•1 2 

without discussion among pupils. 

How can we help teachers overcome these difficulties? First, we must 
look at small group discussion in a different light than most of us have in 
the past. As has already been suggested, the small group has an identity 
all its own - it has a special purpose. Seminars are designed to allow 
students to do things they cannot do in an ordinary classroom. 

1. "Why Seminars Don't Work", School Management, June, 1962, p. ''BSZ.. 

2. Trump, op. cit. , p. 25. 
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Secondly, students need assistance in understanding the purpose of 
small group discussion and his place in it. The purposes outlined in 
section two of this paper should be known by students as well as teachers T 

Third, students need assistance in identifying themselves to the 
group. Identification is a feeling of inner warmth that tells the student 
he has security in the group and that his ideas and words will have meaning 
in the group. Group identification is an important key to successful seminar 
work. It is the cohesiveness that holds the group together and helps members 
work well together. 

Fourth, while identification may be important, it cannot exist unless 
the teacher establishes a rapport With the group. A free atmosphere is 
structured in such a way as to permit give and take among students and 
between students and teachers. 

Finally, the group' needs to evaluate itself from time to time. This 
will help students move along in their understanding of discussion and 
subject matter. 

In order to provide the criteria suggested above, a new role on the 

part of the teacher is called for. It is a role more concerned with learning 

and less concerned with teaching. This new role has been most difficult 

for teachers to achieve. The seminar will not work effectively however 

unless teachers are willing to make the adjustment. This point is made in 

rather strong terms by Thelen. 

. "It is unfortunately all too clear that to get group investigation 
in classrooms will require two revolutions in practice. The first 
is the shift from the idea of "subjects" as collections of pre- 
digested organizations of information; and the second is the shift 
from governance of the classroom by teacher edict to governance 
by decisions developed from, or at least validated by, the 
experience of the group-within boundaries and in relation to phe- 
nomens identified by the teacher as objects for study." 



1 . Thelen, op. cit. , p. 148. 
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Let us now turn our attention to' the specific roles of persons res- 
ponsible for helping the gourp to function more effectively. We shall 
begin with a study of the role of the teacher. 

A. The Role of the Teacher 

The first responsibility of the teacher is to see that the discussion 
is related to the other parts of the instructional program. Through the 
information presented in the larger learning group and through the knowledge 
gained in student individual study the teacher sees that pupils bring their 
outside information to the seminar. The small group builds on this knowledge 
by combining it with student interest, special talents and insight. The 
seminar is not a rehash of what students already have learned, it is applied 
knowledge, exploring different approaches, discovering differences of opinions 
and turning up further areas for inquiry. 

Secondly, the teacher has to be adequately prepared for the discussion 
period. A teacher has a lot to say as to what will go on in the discussion 
session itself, but he usually has his say prior to the seminar, not during 
it. This is achieved largely through work with student leaders." This point 
will be discussed in the next section. 
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Next, the teacher has the role of expediter, of one who sees to it that 
things are constantly moving, again, this requires individual teacher prepar- 
ation as well as working with student leadership. 

Fourth, the teacher is a resource person. As pointed out by Edward 
Grodsky of Ridgewood High School, the students look up to the teacher when 
they hit a spot where they cannot gather information themselves. This is 
where the teacher plays an important part in the seminar itself. 

The fifth role. of the teacher is to work with the student recorder, 
observer and particularly the student leader, the teacher helps the group 
leader in organization of his material and in understanding discussion 
techniques. 

Finally, as stated earler, the teacher has the responsibility to help 
students understand the group process and the place of the individual in 
the group. This will assist the teacher in establishing a proper climate 
for true discussion. 

The teacher's role in such a forum is a difficult one. The teacher's 
work is mainly behind the scenes. He must help the student leader plan 
successfully. He must direct the discussion without becoming involved. 
This may mean asking a question~when the group vyanders from the topic or 
suggesting a point that has not been mentioned. The teacher must be 
available to present new information, or to correct false facts, but he 
must wait until students have had an opportunity to supply the needed in- 
formation themselves. In other words, in a properly operating seminar the 
teacher must "teach" without teaching; must lead without leading; must control 
without controlling. Truly it is not an easy occupation . 



1. "Why Seminars Don't Work", op. cit. p. 52. 
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B. The Role of the Group Leader 

The role of the group leader is often the role- of the teacher. The 
teacher is the leader of the group, at least in the early stages of its . 
existence. As the nianbers become more skilled in ^the group process, stu- 
dents will gradually take over the leadership role. Many factors will 
determine when this shift will take place. Regardless of who assumes the 
leadership role the tasks to be performed are the same. Let us not ex- 
amine a few of these specific tasks. 

1. V Planning the Discussion Approach 

It is necessary for the leader to think through all the things that 
are involved and be ready with background information and material prior 
to the discussion session. .This does not mean that the leader will provide 
solutions to the problem but will think about ways of approaching, analy- 
zing and considering the problem. 

One approach that can be used is to prepare a list of questions de- 
signed to open discussion and direct it toward ^the desired objectives. 
While this fprces the leader -to plan ahead there is one danger in the 
method. When questions have been pre-arranged the members of the group 
may be content to go through the questions as if they were answering quest- 
ions in an examination, answering in a very specific fashion. If the right 
questions are prepared, however, and if the group is aware of its goals this 
approach should prove helpful. 

2. Creating a Friendly Atmosphere for Discussion 

We have already discussed this point under the heading "role of the 
teacher". Again, an air of informality centered on respect for the indi- 
vidual is to be created. 
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2. Getting the Discussion Started 

It is obvious. that the first few moments of a discussion are the 
hardest. An opening statement which reviews the purpose and nature of 
the discussion period and what is expected of the group is almost a 
necessity. The leader should avoid making decisions on which direction 
the group should go or just what it should do to deal with the problem. 
He merely gets the group started. The following are a few examples of 
questiorvs which may be used to open the discussion: 

1. "What do you think about the problem as stated? 

2. What has been your experience in dealing with ..this problem? 

3. Would anyone care to offer .suggestions on facts we need to 
better our understanding of the problem?"^- 

Another approach to opening discussion may be through the use of 

a startling statement. Sometimes a shocking set of data or a very 

significant statement may set the group in action. 

4. Helping the Group Members to Move Ahead with Continutiy and 
Focus . 

Discussion is a step by step process toward an ultimate goal. The 
lea^der helps the group in this process by summarizing important points, 
by asking for reviews of the discussion progress and by asking pertinent 
questions. The asking of the right questions can be a most helpful tool 
in keeping the discussion moving. Keltner devotes a section of his book 
to the topic of questioning. Space does not permit us to discuss all the 
ideas presented. The following summary of the criteria for. good questions 
will prove helpful at this point. 



1. 'Trecker, Harleigh B. and Trecker,N Audrey R. How to Work with Groups , 
New York: Morrow and Co. , 1 952. p. 70. 



*'l . Questions should be pertinent to the matter at hand. 

1. Questions should be warm and personal but they should not 
deal with personalities. 

3. Questions should be clear and precise. 

4. Questions should be. answerable. 

5. Questions should be searching. 

6. Questions should have a definite purpose. 

7. Questions which contain answers in them should be avoided. 

8. The questions are usually brief. "1- 

The following questions are presented as examples of the type the 

discussion leader may ask in his efforts to keep the discussion moving 

along and properly focused: 

"1. I wonder if we have spent enough time on this phase of the 
problem? Should we not move to another aspect of it? 

2. Have we gone into this part of the problem far enough so 
that we might now shift our attention and consider this 

* additional area? 

3. In view of the time we have set for ourselves would it 

not be well to look at the next question before us? * 

4. Where are we not in relation to our goal for the discussion? 

5. Would ypu like to have me review niy understanding of the 
things we ha^e said and the progress we have made in the 
discussions? 2» 

The problem of the non-participant is one which may prove most 
frustrating to the discussion leader. In finding ways of helping group 
member participate, let us first remember that in order for people to 
-talk they have to have something to talk about. It has been pointed 
out in this paper on several occasions that the seminar is related to 
other parts of the instructional program. Therefore, we expect students 
to have something to talk about in small group discussion periods. Re- 
gardless of the amount of knowledge certain people have, they still may 
have difficulty expressing their ideas. 



1. Keltner, op. cit. pp. 22C-230. 

2. Trecker and Trecker, op. cit. p. 70. 
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The following points are suggestions the leader may put to use in helping 
these people. 

First, by creating an atmosphere of acceptance and security, the 
reluctant participant will be more likely to talk. We know that people 
whouldffeel secure and ree from threat in order to be themselves and 
expose their ideas or feelings to others. 

A second approach may be through the use of the startling state- 

'I 

ment referred to earlier. The leader may attack a popular point of 
view, or make a statement shocking in nature. 

The leader can ask questions pointed indirectly at the non- 
participant. Here are two examples: 

"1. Now that we have heard from a number of our members, would 

others who have not spoken like to add their ideas? 
2. How do the ideas presented thus far. sound ^to those of you 
who" have been thinking about them?"'* 

A fourth suggestion is to give inactive members a specific assign- 
ment. Perhaps a special assignment can be made to one of the members 
and report his findings to the group. Another idea >may be to put the 
non-participant in charge of summarizing the discussion. 

A final approach is simply "waiting them out." The indirect 
approach has been used in counseling situations for some time.^ The 
client-centered approach, applied first by CarL.Rogers,^* has as its 
fundamental premise that human beings have within themselves construc- 
tive impulses which can lead to creative and mature behavior. When 
applied to group discussion the leader would waft for the participants 



Iv Trecker and Trecker, op. cit. p. 70. 

2. Rogers, Carl. Client Centered Therapy Boxton: Houghton Mifflin 
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to come forth on their own* While there is much to be said about 
"waiting them out", (Many discussion leaders are much too fearful 
of silence) the fact remains that only a highly skilled leader can 
use a complete non-directive approach. 
C. The Role of the Group Observer 

In order for a group to function properly, it must evaluate 

itself. The group observer can help in this important task. Such 

a person does not participate regularly in discussion so that he can 

concentrate on what is happening. The observer attempts to analyze 

why the group is successful or is having difficulties in discussing 

a given issue. Often the observer role wil.l be played by the teacher. 

Keltner defines the role of the group observer as follows: 

"His distinctive character is as a reporter whose major 
aim is to see what is happening and report this to the 
group. He is, in a sense, a mirror whereby the group can 
see itself as it operates. He is interested in how the 
committee works rather than what it wdrks on. His job is 
to help the group function more effectively by providing 
an insight into the^ inner machinery of the group process."^- 

The use of the observer has been suggested by experts in group 
discussion ofr sometime. However, its application in the classroom 
has been slow to come. The use of an observer involves group evalu- 
ation and this is something most groups resist in the beginning. Be- 
cause the techniques involved are extremely important, it is recommend 
ed by the writer that teachers familiarize themselves with the litera- 
ture in the field before attempting to use the observer approach. 
A good place to begin such an investigation would be by reading some 



1. Keltner, op. cit. p. 300. 



of the work of Kenneth BenneJ* 
D. The Role of the Pxecorder 

The work of the recorder is to keep a running record of the 
content of the discussion so that, at any time, he can report back 
to the group what has been discussed. Since the grpup is interested 
more in what was said than who said it, it is unnecessar: to record 
the names of persons making contributions. Usually the recorder 
provides a summary of the discussion at the close of the period. 
The following summary of a guide for recorders will help define the 
role more clearly? 

"1. Keep track of major contributions to the- dis'-ussion. 

A, Points upon which there was cleavage of ppinion in the 
group, 

B, Points upon which the group agreed or on which formal 
action v/as taken, 

C, Points where, the recorder is not sure of the group 
opinions. 

D, Points mentioned, but not discussed which the group 
may wish to consider later. 

2, Report to the group what was discussed and concluded rather 
than merely what the discussion was about, 

3, Be ready to report at any time and make an inclusive report 
at the end of the session. 

4, Ask for suggestions from the group as to how the recorder's 
work may be made more helpful. "2. 



1. See for example Benne, Kenneth D, and Mentyaji, Bo^edor. Human 
Relations in Curriculum Change . Springfield, 111,: Illinois 

2. Benne and Mentyan, op, cit. p, 139, 
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SUMMARY 



As a result of this study, the writer has a clearer picture of 
the objectives of group discussion as well as techniques helpful to 
persons responsible for providing leadership in discussions. The 
small group discussion approach has much promise and deserves our 
most serious consideration. The greatest aneed for further research 
is in ^the area of technique. Teachers, schools of education and 
administrative groups must concentrate on the task of developing 
techniques of discussion that will help the teacher responsible for 
the. group leadership. 
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SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 



Grouping 15 or fewer students in separate classes aims to develop -^better inter- 
personal relations among stirdents while they learn essential knowledge, effective 
communication of ideas, p,rob1em solv.ing and divergent thinking. 



GUIDELINES 

1. Approsimately 15 students represents the maximum number that can 
effectively participate in group discussion activities. 

2. Small groups are constituted to provide needed discussion experiences 
for particular kinds of students. 

3. Effective teacher participation in student discussions calls for 
extremely high levels of professional competence. 

4. The time required for small-group activities diminishes as students 
become more sophisticated discussants. 

5. Small-group discussion is related to large-group instruction and 
independent study in all subject areas. 



Frequently we clarify ideas and are stimulated for further inquiry as a result of 
conversations we have with other persons. Also, we use such opportunities to 
persuade other persons to accept our beliefs. New acquaintances and friendships 
develop in such chance or planned meetings. Life would be quite incomplete with- 
out the discussions we hold with other persons in small groups. 

Education in schools also requires participation in small groups. However, 
because schools exist to improve pupil behavior, specific training programs in- 
volving small-group discussions are essential. The conventional class of 25-30 
students is too large for these training experiences. Dividing the class into two 
or three sub-groups does not represent a good substitute for classes of 15 or 
fewer because a competent teacher cannot be physically present full time to 
assist each of these small groups. 

These small classes represent essential education for citizenship in a democracy. 
Students need to learn to discuss controversial matters, to communicate effectively, 
to respect the opinions of others, and to deal with peiple whose backgrounds dif- 
fer from their own. The discussions they hold reinforce and use the knowledge 
the students have learned in large groups and in their own independent study. 
They crystallize values and from attitudes in much the same was as these goals 
are accomplished in life outside the school. ^ 

Small-group disscussion requires new roles for both teachers and students. 
However, none of then typically has had adequate experience and training to achieve 
maximum benefit from these arrangements. For example, teachers worry that the 
group is not covering a predetermined body of subject matter, Students are likely 
to have similar concerns. Most teachers and students can easily miss the major 
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purposes of the small -group activities. Teachers need to cast themselves in the 
role of listener, advisor, and as a co-participant with the students. Students 
need to learn a variety of group roles: leader, recorder, observer, and the kinds 
of functions served by a variety of gorup members. 

Experience in schools organizing small groups, and considerable research in group 
dynamics, indicates the maximum desirable size of these groups to be approximately 
15. That is the largest number of students that logistical ly may have an oppor- 
tunity to becotne actively involved in discussion during a reasonable period of time. 
Most schoo'iS believe that from 30 to 50 minutes is a desilrable length of time for 
these grup discussions. 

The number of meetings per week is best determined by the opinions of teachers and 
students. There is a tendency to schedule more meetings than necessary because 
of the predisposition to cover a given area of content rather than to be concerned 
about the development of attitudes, values, and competencies in discussion and in 
group relationships. Since the latter goals are common to all of the small-group 
activities in various subject areas in the school , a given subject may actually 
operate with fewer meetings. As teachers and students become more experienced 
and competent in group discussions, fewer meetings are needed or at least the 
sessions can be briefer. 

Small groups are constituted on a variety of bases in accordance with professional 
decisions or teachers and counselors. A policy should be early established in the 
minds of everyone that the composition of small groups will be changed frequently. 
For example, if teachers and counselors determine that two or three students are 
dominating the discussion in a given group, it is good both for those students and 
the others, that they be transferred to another group which contains stronger 
student discussants. Both groups, the one they had been in and the new group, can 
benefit from the transfer and the groups in turn will have beneficial effects upon 
the individual students themselves. 

Groups may be composed on a va^^iety of other bases. Friendships, emotional 
maturity, sex, quality of past school work, special interests, vocational or 
educational goals, and many others, may be considered. Counseling records, interest 
inventories, teacher opinions, sociometry, school records, and other appropriate 
information are utilized in making original assignments of students to groups and 
in changing group composition. Periodic discussions of teachers, counselors, and 
the principal or assistant principal who know these students should be scheduled 
to exchange information and ideas about ameliorative arrangements for students. 

One of the issues that divides teachers of small groups is whether students should 
originally be selected as leaders or whether the teacher should serve that role. 
The arguments pro and con are quite obvious. If a teacher is incapable or 
unwilling to relinquish the leadership role, it is probably better never to 
assume it. On the other hand, much can be said for a teacher's assuming that 
role for the first two or three meetings of the group to provide an excellent 
example of how a leader should relate to the group. Such a brief time also per- 
mits natural leadership to emerge from the group so that the teacher within 
two or three sessions can relinquish leadership to a given individual. The teacher 

•should then alternate between the roles of group observer and consultant, both of 
which roles are shared with students. 
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The first task of the group leader, student or teacher, is to help the group decide • 
on the issues it wishes to discus^, to clarify the issues, and to help the group 
plan procedures. During the discussion the leader tries to involve as many of the 
group members as possible. For example, noting that some members have not par- 
ticipated, he will rasie a question regarding what the group is missing by not 
knowing what the others are thinking. He may even call on some of them for expres- 
sions or assistance. If the group departs from the subject of the discussion, the 
leader tells them what is happening and asks the group to decide whether they want 
to turn to a new topic or continue discussion of the original one. If the 
discussion is 'going badly, the leader calls on the group observer for reactions 
on why the discussion, is not going v^e^^^ Periodically the leader calls on the 
recorder to summarize the discussion to date, or he may call on the consultant for 
clarification or for more adequate information if that seems to be needed. The 
leader also helps the group to remain conscious of the time limits on their 
meeting and thus may help them to focus their discussion more sharply. All in all, 
the leader aims to help individual members and the group to become more effective 
and efficient in their discussions. 

Some member of the group should be appointed recorder. This individual keeps a 
record of the content of the discussion so that he can report back to the group 
on request. Since the group is interested more in what was said then in who said 
it, it is unnecessary to record the names of persons making contributions. The 
recorder notes the areas of agreement and disagreement, rather than everything 
that was said by each person making a contribution. Usually the recorder provides 
a summary of the discussion at the close of the period. 

Some student, in addition to the. teacher, should be asked to serve as a group 
observer. This person does not participate regularly in the discussions so that 
he can concentrate on what is happening. He will find it helpful to keep a tally on 
who participates in the discussion so he can report whether some persons including . 
the leader, are monopolizing the group time or others are not contributing. The 
observer attempts to analyze why the group is particularly successful or is having 
difficulties in discussion a given issue. When called upon by the group leader, 
he raises questions with the group on these points of evaluation, trying to help the 
group grow in the quality of their discussion rather than serving as a conven- 
tional teacher scolding some people and praising others for what they say. 

The teacher, a member of the group, or someone specially invited to meet with \ 
the group for a given discussion, may serve as a consultant to the group. This 
person is not expected to make a speech or to monopolize the discussion. He 
is there to bring a certain. type of information and experience that other members 
of the group may not possess. This is a very difficult role for a teacher because 
the purpose of the consultant is not to set too high a level of discussion or to 
dominate the grup because of the status of this position. On the other hand, 
if a teacher or other consultant finds a group member making such a gross error 
that the discussion is going in the wrong direction, the teacher has the 
responsibility to correct that information or statement. Deciding whether the 
error really matters is a difficult one that tests the consultant's qualities 
as a helper of students learning to discuss more effectively. 

Periodically, during the early history of a group, the teacher will meet with the 
group leader, recorder, and observer to help them grow in their various res- 
ponsibilities. The teacher also will occasionally talk to the members of the group 
helping them as individuals and as a group to understand better what they are doing. 
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There is need to analyze the member who contributes little, or who talks too 
much, or who constantly gets the group off the subject, or who asks irrelevant 
questions, or who irritates by being antagonistic constantly, and the like. Con- 
versely, efforts need to be made to point out group members who are especially help- 
ful to the group by such actions as bringing desirable information at the right 
time, by summarizing the discussion, by helping to clarify issues, and by helping 
non-cooperative group members become cooperative in the interests of gorup pro- 
gress. 

Working with small-group discussion challenges very high professional compotencies 
on the part of teachers. A study of gorup dynamics can help in the development of 
these competencies. .Acquaintance with the principles of sociometry and behaviorai 
physchology is essential. Today's conventional school does not provide teachers 
v/ith instructional opportunities as described in this presentation. On the other 
hand, if teachers do not take advantage of the opportunities in small-group discus- 
sion Somewhat along the lines described here, there is not purpose in organizing 
classes of 15 or fewer. 
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GROUP DEVELOPMENT 



Bernard M. Bass 

Like individuals, groups learn. The eventual performance of a group depends 
on both individual learning of its members and how well the members learn to work 
with each other, how well they make use of each other and how well they coordinate 
their efforts. Groups can and must learn how to use the resources their members 
bring to the group. Four stages have been described in the learning process for 
committees, discussion groups and many kinds of work groups. 



Stages in Group Development 

A four-stage learning process describes the development and maintenance of 
typical groups responsible for plannirig, operating decisions, sharing information or 
evaluating. First, members must learn to accept each other and develop mutual 
confidence and trust. Only after this has occurred can they proceed to communi- 
cate openly and freely and to act and react with their full resources to set and 
achieve desired goals e^t a high rate -of productivity. Finally, when such productivity 
has been demonstrated, the immature formal controls based on power can be modified 
so the group operates with more spontaneous informality. The members move from 
concern about trusting each other to concern about how to communicate effectively. 
From there they proceed to concern about what goals to set and finally to con- 
cern about how controls shall be maintained. 



First Stage: Developing Mutual Acceptance and Membership 

Members initially are hampered by their mistrust of each other (which they are 
often quick to deny). They respect the motives of others, but they fear their own 
inadequacies as well as those of other members. Protection is sought in cliques and 
mutual admiration pairings. .Remaining defensive, they restrict the range of 
permitted behavior through conformity and' ritual. 

When members learn to accept each other and themselves, they can easily 
express their feelings and conflicting attitudes. Norms are established about 
how they will proceed, but individual differences are tolerated. Legitimate 
influence is accepted, and members develop a liking for each other. 

Second Stage: Communication and Decision-Making ' 

During this phase, what were first ambiguous expressions are clarified in 
meaning. Sufficient time is spent in reaching decisions. 

Third Sta£e: Motivation and Productivity 

This group has reached matumity in resolving problems of its members' moti- 
vation when creativity is observed in^ sustained work, when members are involved 
in the work, when extrinsic or irrelevant rewards are not needed to maintain as 
high a level of productivity and when members cooperate instead of competing. 
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Fourth Stage: Control and Organization 

A group has succeeded in effectively organizing when work is seen to be 
allocated according to *^he ability to do it and by agreement among those involved. 
Members are later dependent, each on each other. The organization remains flexi- 
ble and ready to change in the face of new challenges, informality and spontaniety 
is stressed with actually little concern about the form of the organization. 
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The Mature Group 

1. The members function as a unit. The group v/orks as a team. 
The members do not disturb each other. . . 

2. The members participate fully in group effort. They work hard 
when there is something to do. Members do not loaf if they get 
the opportunity. . . ^ 

3. The members are oriented toward a single goal. They work for 
common purposes. . . 

4. The members have the equipment, tools and skills necessary to 
atain the group's goals. The group members are taught various 
parts of their jobs by experts. The group is not shorthanded. . . 

5. Members ask and receive suggestions, opinions and infonnation from 
each other, if a member is uncertain about something, he stops 
working and finds out. The members talk to each other frequently. . . 

Thus, the effective work group is one in which the individual members are highly- 
interdependent, coordinated and cooperative in their efforts. They are capable 
and highly motivated as individuals, and information flows freely among them. 
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WHAT IS INDEPENDENT STUDY ALL ABOUT 

During the past few years, considerable attention has been focused in 
the vncitings of professional journals on student independent study. In this 
presentation we will attempt to analyze independent study by discussing what 
independent study is, why it is important, and how it can be best implemented 
in the total instructional program. 

WHAT IS INDEPENDENT STUDY f 

Basically, independent study involves the pursuing and acquisition of knowledge 
and skills by students with limited assistance from their classroom teachers. 
This is in contrast, to the imparting of knowledge from teacher to student as is 
provided through , lectures, demonstrations, and discussion. 

We know that independent study is not new. Certainly, much of what we learn 
is" learned outside the classroom. The student's natural quest to ^satisfy 
his curiosity leads to-^a great' ^eal of independent study. As far as formal 
education is concerned, the development of the homework policy some three years 
ago was an attempt to give some guidelines in this important area. 

In a recent television interview comparing the American and English university 
systems Dr. Louis Benezet, President of Claremont Graduate School, stated 
that true education is self education. Certainly the emphasis on the tutorial 
approach at Oxford University in England is an example of how independent study 
can work. The .entire educational program in this institution is based on the 
pursuit of knowledge by the 'individual. As pointed out by Dr. Benezet, American 
university people are beginning to see the value of such an approach and are 
making applications in' this country. 

WHY INDEPENDENT STUDY ?- ^ ' ' 

Self direction is one of, the most important objectives of education. We would 
hope that by the time a student graduates from senior high school he would have 
developed a high sense of self direction and motivation. " Unfortunately, much 
of the education in our schools today is teachers talking nnd (hopefully I) 
students listening. If pupils are to have an opportunity to develop self direc- 
tion they must have an opportunity to experience it through independent study. 

We live in a world of change, ihe amount of knowledge is accumulating very 
rapidly. Half of what an engineer studies today will be obsolete in ten years. 
Half of what he will need to knoWis not yet known )y anyone. Ninety per cent 
of the scientists of history live today. TKe Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education^ Association states that the average high school graduate 
today will have to be retrained ^at least three times during his lifetime just 
to keep pace with the acceleration of knowledge and technology. 

It is obvious that one of the primary functions of education is to, help students 
"learn how to learn." 
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Independent study 



Independent study is also psycliologicaily sound. From experience we know that we 
learn best what we discover for ourselves. Much of what we know about the techniques 
and processes of mastering information suggests that there may be altogether too 
much emphasis placed on the teacher "transmitting knowledge." Such emphasis implies 
that the teacher is a person whom che child depends upon to tell him what he needs 
to know. Valid research findings show us, however, that learning is better acquired 
when the teacher creates however, that learning is better acquired when the teacher 
creates situations whereby the student can discover knowledge for himself. 

PHASES OF INDEPENDEiNT STUDY 

For convenience sake, I have divided independent*^ study into four phases. Also for 
convenience sake I have provided a label for each phase, which is intended to be 
an- example of how this phase operates and not limited to the label or example. 

Phase One (the lesson for tomorrow) . i^vel of independent study is initiated 

by the teacher. It is the customary daily or weekly homework assignment.. Heavy , 
emphasis is placed upon drill activities and it is quite routine in nature. To 
be truly effective, homework should be individualized; that is, the assignments 
given to pupils should be based on the student's need to acquire certain information 
or develop certain skills. In some cases, however, it may be an assignment that all 
students in the class are to complete. The homework policy developed in our district 
a few years ago provides certain guidelines to teachers in this type of independent 
study assignment. 

Phase Two (the self instruction package) . Pase two of. independent study is also 
teacher initiated but wider in scope than phase one. The teacher plans a series of 
experiences for the student. For example, in a unit on the civil war in an American 
History class the teacher might prepare a package of materials to guide the student 
through various independent study experiences. Part of this package might be dis- 
tributed to the student in the form of directions, guide questions, etc. Much of 
the package would be kept in the library or learning resource center to be used by 
students during time reserved for independent study. Part of the student's instruc- 
tions might call for the use of reference books in the library in order to answer 
questions asked by the teacher. The student might be asked. to listen to tape recording.s 
or records of music of the civil war period. He migh't also be asked to study maps 
of the civil war period. He might be asked to view slides and f Llmstrips concerning 
various facets of the unit. 

In summary, then, the teacher guides students through various experiences whirh the 
student pursues on his own. These experiences might take place in the classroom, the 
learning resource center, at home, or at the public library. This phase of independent 
study calls upon the use of a much wider range of instructional materials that we 
have used in the past. V}<=t know learning takes place better when we can invoive several 
senses. Some students leajLn best by reading, some by viewing, some by listening. What 
we are calling for here is a multi media approach to independent study. 
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Phase three (the project ) « This phase of Independent study is also teacher 
initiated, but very open-ended. Students may . ive a choice of projects as part 
oC requirements or as enrichment work In a course. The project is usually an 
experience which will involve considerable study by the student and will involve 
^activities over an extended period of time.** 

After a project has been selected the student will then do the reading, viewing, 
listening and so on necessary to complete the project. He will report his findings 
in writing, orally, or in some type of presentation to the class or teacher. This 
phase of independent study provides an opportunity for the student to be very 
creative and somewhat self directive in completing the project. 

Care must be taken by the teacher and the student in outlining what the project 
will involve in order for It not to become "busjrwork". So many activities 
which come under the title of classroom projects are the cut-and-paste type ^ . 

activity which has very limited learning value. The objectives of the project 
need to be well defined in advance. * 

Phase Four (individualized research ) . This is the highest level of independent 
study and is student initiated. It is a self directed type of activity with 
limited assistance from the teacher. It begins with the student selecting a 
topic which he believes to be of interest and value to him. He then asks a 
teacher to be his advisor in the project, the procedures to be followed and the 
system^-for reporting and evaluating the project. The project may extend over an 
entire semester or year with the student reporting his progress to the teacher 
periodically. The project need not be In conjunction with a course in which the 
student is currently enrolled. 

This type of independent study activity might involve a student in science research 
utilizing the facilities of the science laboratory and the assistance of the 
science teaching staff. It may involve a research paper for a student in history. 
It may involve the production of clothing for the home economics student. 

Often the quest for information will lead the student outside the confines of the 
school. With assistance from the student's advisor it may be possible for the 
pupil to arrange for interviews with experts in his field of interest. The pupil 
doing research in science therefore, may receive advice and assistance from staff 
members from a nearby university or industrial establishment. 

TEACHER PLANNING FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY 

So often teacher planning centers on classroom presentations and discussions. 
Actually, as the teacher plans he should consider at least four types of activities 
and think of experiences which can be provided within these four types of activities. 
First the teacher should consider what types of experiences need to be provided 
through presentations by the teacher. Second, what kinds of experiences need to 
be provided involving interaction among students (classroom discussion). Third, 
what kind of activities require student involvement in laboratory experiences 
(learning; by doing). And, finally, what kinds of activities can be pursued by 
the student on his own. 

If teachers, when planning a particular unit, would consider the placement of 
activities into the four categories presented above, many would be surprised at 
the number of things that are now being done in the classroom for all which could 
be done independently. 
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MATEIUALS FO R INDEPENDKNT STUDY 



One of the most dlCCicult tasks facing education in the next five years will 
be the preparation of materials to assist .teachers and students in independent 
study. During the past five years considerable emphasis has been placed on the 
manufacturing and acquisition of equipment* Much of this equipment, sucii as tlie 
teaching maciiine has great possibilities for utilization in independent study. 
However, the software to be used in these machines is lacking. In the past 
most of our emphasis in independent study has been centered around the utilization 
of printed materials. We now see, • however, potential in the proper utilization 
of a wide variety of media. Students learn not only by reading but also by 
seeing, listening, hearing, etc. Listed below is a very brief compilation of some 
of the media we could be taking advantage of and some of the ways in which it 
could te put to use in various subject areas. These are only a few' examples 
but they will give you some idea of the variety of ways in which we could utilize 
various media for independent study. 

1. Tapes and disc recordings 

a. foreign language pattern drills 

b. dictation tap.es at various speeds for business education 

c. spelling drills 

d. readings of great works of literature 

e. typing drills 

f. directions for exercises in physical education 

g. - music appreciation 



In addition, tape recordings can also be used to assist students in 
improving their own speaking and in listening to lectures of class 
sessions missed because of absenteeism. 

2. Filmstrips and slides 



a. art treasures 

b. step by step procedures for bookkeeping 

c. historical documents 

d. geometric analysis of bridges and other architectural structures 

e. cultural studies in foreign language 

3. 8 mm movie films 



Single concept films are short motion pictures showing aspects of a 
single subject in such a way that they can be used by individual students 
to illustrate the lesson given by the teacher. These films are silent, 
so that the teacher can introduce them into his own lesson in his own 
way in the ,aianner appropriate to that particular occasion. 

Since each film deals only with a single item, it is short in length, 
lasting only as long as the particular illustration needs and no more — 
usually between two and four minutes. These films are used in the form 
of continuous loops; hence each film may be immediately repeated without 
delay as often as the individual requires. Cartridge-loading of the 
projector is so simple that shore-length films encourage frequent and 
ready use. Listed below are some titles of 8mm film loops which might 
be used in Independent study. 



a. rotation of the earth 

b. solar eclipse 

c. a Paramecium 

d. birth of a caterpillar 

e. a Hungarian family at dinner 

f. swimming strokes 

g. using the jointer safely 

h. sculpturing in plastic 

4. Programmed learning i 

Programmed learning perhaps has its greatest potential in the area of 
independent study. Because it' is intended to be used in order to 
individualize instruction, there is limited value from teaching an 
entire course by programmed materials. However, if a student is having 
difficulty in a particular segment of a course or wishes to do enrich- 
ment work within that course programs have been and can be written in 
very specific areas. The following are a few examples of titles of 
programs which may be presented in book form or through teaching machines 

a. how to read a slide rule 

b. rules for capitalization 

c. real .lumbers 



angles and triangles 
structure,,of the legislative branch of government 
reading a highway map 
longitude and latitude 




e. 



f . 
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Learning Package 
WRITING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



Special recognition goes to Dr. Robert Mager and his book, Preparing Instruc- 
tional Objectives ; Dr. Herb Rite and his WSU associates; Thorwald Esbensen of 
Duluth Public /Schools; Mrs. Alice Duval of Northwest Regional Educational Lab- 
oratory; Mr. ^Roger Turks of Portland Public Schools; and Dr. Jim Monasmith of 
Central Washington State College. Their materials have been synthesized into 
this learnin^g package. 
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AT THE CONCLUSION. OF THIS LEARNING PACKAGE, THE LEARNER WILL CORRECTLY AND IN 
WRITING: 

TASK I: (a) Define "Behavioral objectives," and (b) list characteris- 
tics of behavioral objectives. 

TASK II: Identify action verbs useful to constructing behavioral object- 
ives. 

TASK III: Identify component parts of behavioral objectives. 

TASK IV: Write behavioral objectives for his field of teaching. 

TASK V: Write objectives for own field for cognitive domain of be- 
havior: (a) for lower level of behavior, and (b) for higher 
levels of behavior. 



Mote: For more information on writing behavioral objectives, see: 

Mager, Robert. Preparing Instructiohal Objectives . 

Vimcet Films trips, Nos. 2 and 3. Worksheets are included at 
end of packet. 
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TASK I: (a) Define "behavioral objectives," and (b^) list characteristics 
of behavioral objectives . 

Step I:, Real Esbensen's article, "Writing Instructional Objectives." 

Step II: After reading article, write a definition of behavioral object- 
ives which includes the three major characteristics of such ob- 
jectives. 

Step III: Submitt your definition to the staff member in charge. 



WRITING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
Thorwald Esbensen 

For many years, educators have talked about the importance of instructional 
objectives. The purpose of an instructional objective is to make clear to 
teachers, students, and other interested persons what it is that needs to be 
taught - or what it is that has been taught. 

A well-written instructional objective should say three things: 

1. It should say what it is that a student who has mastered the objective 
will be able to do. 

2. It should say under what conditions the student will be able to do 
this . 

3. It should say to what extent the student will be able to do this. 

To put the matter in a single sentence, a well-written instructional objec- 
tive should specify under what conditions and to what extent a certain kind of 
student performance can be expected to take place. 

Performance - conditions - extent: Let us consider -- 

I . Performance 

Performing means doing. A student who performs something does something. 
Here are two statements. Which one is expressed in terms of student perform- 



ance? 
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A. The student will have a good understanding of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, A through Z. 

B. The student will be able to pronounce the names of the letters of the 
alphabet, A through Z. 
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statement B tells what it is that the student will be able to do. He will 
be able to pronounce the names of the letters of the alphabet, A through Z. 

Statement A tells us that the student will have a good understanding of the 
letters of the alphabet. But this is not very clear. We cannot tell what it is 
that the student is supposed to be able to do as a result of this understanding. 

Let's try another pair of statements. Which one is expressed in terms of 
student performance? 

A. The student will have an adequate comprehension of the mechanics of 
punctuation. 

B. Given a sentence containing an error in punctuation, the student will 
correct the mistake. 

Statement B tells what it is that the student will do. He will correct the 
error in punctuation. 

Statement A, which says that the student will have an adequate comprehension 
of the mechanics of punctuation, is rather cloudy. We cannot tell what it is 
the student is supposed to be able to do as a result of his comprehension. 

At this point, in objection may be raised. Isn't the person who is compre- 
hending something doing something? Isn't intellectual performance an acceptable 
kind of student performance? 

Certainly. The difficulty -is that mental activity, as such, is not directly 
observable. We cannot literally open up a person's head and see the thinking 
that is going on inside. If it is to be of use to us, a statement of performance 
must specify some sort of behavior that can be observed. 

This does not mean that we are not conceried about intellectual performance. 
It does mean that since mental activity, as such, is not directly observable, some 
sort of behavior that is observable will have to stand for or represent the intel- 
lectual performance we have in mind. 

For example, suppose that we are interested in having students know some- 
thing about the writing style of Ernest Hemingway. Whatever may be intellec- 
tually involved in the attainment of this goal, it should be apparent that the 
language of our aim as stated leaves much to be desired. 

What is the student who knows able to do that the student who does not 
know is not able to do? This is the important question because, until we have 
worked out a clear answer to it, we cannot measure the accompl ishn^'^'^t of our 
instructional purpose. Although there is no single answer to the question we 
have posed (our objective of "knowing something" is too vague for that), here 
IS ^ possible statement of desired performance: Given ten pairs of short prose 
passages - each pair having one selection by Ernest Hemingway and one by a 
different author - the student is able, with at least 90% accuracy, to choose 
the ten selections written by Hemingway. 
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Performance - conditions - extent: Let us now consider -- 

II. Conditions 



Here is one of our earlier statements concerning the alphabet: The stu- 
dent will be able to pronounce the names of the letters of the alphabet, A 
■through Z. We have said that this statement is expressed in terms of student 
performance. Does this statement also set forth the conditions under which the 
performance is to take place'? 

No, it does not. For one thing, we cannot tell from our statement whether 
the student is to pronounce the names of the letters at sight or from memory. 
If the letters are to be shown, we do not know whether the student is to work 
with capital letters, small letters, or both. Nor do we know whether the stu- 
dent is to work with these letters in regular sequence or in random order. 
Obviously, each set of conditions is substantially different from the rest, and 
will make its own special demands upon the student who attempts to^ accomplish 
the objective. 

Let's examine two more statements. Which one sets forth the conditions 
under which a certain kind of performance is to -^take place? 

A. Given the Dolch list of the 95 most common nouns, the student will be 
able to pronounce correctly all the words on his list. 

B. The student will be able to pronounce correctly at least 90% of all 
words found in most beginning reading books. 

Statement A, which tells us that the Dolch list of the 95 most common nouns 
will be used, sets the conditions for the demonstration of student mastery. We 
are told that these particular words, and no others, are the ones at issue for 
this objective. 

Statement B, offering us only the dubious clue of "words found in most 
beginning reading books" does not tell us enough. Our conditions need to be 
defined more, precisely than this. 

We have come now to the matter of the extent and level of performance. A 
well-written instructional objective will establish an acceptable minimum stan- 
dard of achievement. 

Look at this objective: Given twenty sentences containing both common and 
proper nouns, the student will be able to identify with very few mistakes both 
kinds of nouns. Does this objective establish a minimum standard of achievement 

No, it does not. The way that the student is to perform "with very few mis 
takes" leaves open the question. How many mistakes are only a very few? 
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t^ere "is the HeinM'q\My otn^ective lookeii at earlier • diven ten , i 
'>hort prose passages - eacfi pair having une ^^^eiectiun by Ernest Hemingway and f 
one by a different author - the student is abto \/ith at least 90"^^; accuracy, to 
choose the ten selections written by Hemingway. Doe-> this objective esiabh'>h 
a minimum standard of achievement? 

Yes, it does. The student is expected to be able, "with at least 90^ accu- 
racy, to choose the ten .selections written by Hemingway." This constitutes a 
minimum standard of achievement. _ 

Let's try one more objective: The student should be able to pronounce 
from memory, and in sequence, tLe names of the letters of the alphabet, A through 
Z. 

Does this objective establish a minimum standard of achievement? 

Yes, it does. The objective implies that we are looking for 100,, ma£te>y. 
However, v/e could, if we want to be explicit, re-state oi^r objective in thii, 
way: The student should be able to pronounce from memory, in sequence, and 
with lOOro accuracy, the names of the letters of the alphabet, A through 2. 

An instructional objective should not ordinarily be limited to specific 
means (particular materials or methods), but should be stated in terms that 
permit the use of various procedures. Look at this statement of an objective: 
Given the California Test Bureau's B-F level programmed booklet on capitaliza- 
tion, the student is able to work through the exercises in this booklet with 
at least 90% accuracy. Is this objective limited to the use of a particular 
instructional item or procedure? 

Yes, it is. The objective is expressed exclusively in terms of performance 
with a specific booklet. Although the particular kind of skill development that 
is promoted by this booklet is presumably also fostered by other instructional 
materials and methods, no such options are available under the terms of our ub- 
jective as it is now written. 

Look at this statement of an objective: Given twenty sentences containing 
a variety of mistakes in capitalization, the student is able, with at least 90'^; 
accuracy, to identify and re-write correctly each word that has a mistake in 
capitalization. Is this objective limited to the use of a particular instruc- 
tional item or procedure? 

No, it is not. The objective, as now stated, permits us. to use a number 
of instructional items that show promise in being able to help students attain 
the desired performance. Among these items are not only the California Tests 
Bureau's B-F level material, but the somewhat simpler C-D level presentation, 
a programmed booklet by D. C. Heath, Unit 11 of English 2200, Unit 9 of fnglish 
2600, Lessons 87 and 88 of English 3200, several filmstrips on capital letters, 
and so on. 
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III. Extent 



Finally, a well-written instructional objective will suggest how its accom- 
plishment can be measured. This follows from our view that a well -written ob- 
jective specifies under what conditions and to what extent a certai/i kind of 
s-tudent performance can be expect«»d to take place. 

Look at this objective: the student should know the alphabet. Does this 
objective suggest how its accomplishment can be measured? 

No, it does not. The reason for this is that knowing the alphabet can mean 
different things to different people. Therefore, depending upon what is' meant/, 
the measuring of this knowing will take different forms. 

Suppose w^ elaborate upon our objective so that it reads: Shown the letters 
of the alphabet in random order in both upper and lower case form), the student 
is able to say the name of each letter with 100& accuracy. Does our objective 
now suggest how its accomplishment be measured? 

Yes, it does. It tells us that the student will be shown the letters of 
the alphabet, that he will be shown these letters in both upper and lower case 
form and in random order, and that he will be called upon to say with 100% accu- 
racy the name of eahc letter shown. The objective, in other words, makes it 
plain how its accomplishment can be measured. 

If teachers at all levels of schooling would be this explicit in writing 
instructional objectives, they might reasonably hope to eliminate almost imme- 
diately one cause of learning failure among students: the traditional fuzziness 
of classroom assignments. 
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TASK I : Identify action verbs useful to constructing behavioral objectives . 

Step I: Read attached excerpt. Page 8, from Mager*s Preparing Instructional 
Objectives dealing with the use of action verbs in preparing 
instructional objectives. 

Step II: Using the answer sheet on Page 10, "Word Exercise," place verbs in 
appropriate columns. 

Step III: Check your answers with answer sheet at end of packet. Page 17. If 
you missed three or more, view Vimcet #2, and proceed to Step IV. . 

Step IV: Obtain new word exercises from instructor and re-accomplish. 

/ 

Step V:^ Check answers with answer sheet. 



/ 
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\ 

PREPARING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES \ 
-The Qualities of Meaningful Objectives- '\ " 

^ \ 

We alreacly know that a statement of an objective describes a desired state 
in the learner. We also know that we have successfully achieved our, objective 
when, the learner can demonstrate his arrival at this state. But how do we write 
the objective to maximize the probability of our achieving it? What are the 
characteristics of a meaningfully stated objective? "--^ 

.Basically, a meaningfully stated objective is one that succeeds in commun- 
icating ^to the reader the writer's instructional intent. It is meaningful to 
the extent it conveys to others a-pciture (of what a successful learner will be 
like) identical to the picture the writer has in mind. Since a statement, of an 
objective is a coljection of words and symbols, it is clear that various colribi- 
nations may be used to express a given intent. What we are searching for is 
that group of words and symbols , which will communicate your intent exactly as 
YOU understand it. For example, if you provide another teacher with an object- 
ive, and 'he then teaches his studen^ts to perform in a manner which you agree 
is consistent with what you had in mind, then you have communicated your objec- 
tive in a menaingful manner. If, on the other hand, you do not agree that 
these learners are able to perform according to- your intentions, if you feel , 
that you "had something more in mine or that your intent was "misinterpreted," 
then your statement has failed to coimiunicate adequately. 

A meaningfully, stated objective, then, is x)ne that succeeds in communica- 
ting your intent;-the best statement is the one that excludes the greatest 
number of possible alternatives to your goal. Unfortunately, there a^e many 
"loaded" words, words open to a wide range of interpretation. To the .extent 
that we use ONLY such words, we leave ourselves open to mi sinterpretation . 

Consider the following examples of words in this light. 



Words Open to Many 
Interpretations 

to know 
to understand 
to really understand 
to appreciate 
to fully appreciate 
-to-^-asp .the significance 
to enjoy 
to believe 
to have faith* in 



of 



Words Open to Fewer 
Interpretations 

to, write 
to recite 
to identify 
to differentiate 
to solve 
to construct 
to list 
' to compare 
to contrast 



What do we mean when we say we want a learner to "know" something? Do we 
mean that we want him to be able to recite, or to solve, or to construct? Just 
to tell him .we want him to "know" tells him little— the word can mean many 
things. * . ^ ' 
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Though it is a]! right to include such words as "understand" and "appre- 
ciate" in a statement of an objective, the statement is- not explicit enough to 
be useful until it indicates how you intend to sample the "understanding" and 
"appreciating." Until you describe what the learner will be DOING when demon- 
strating that he "understands" or "appreciates," you have described very little 
at all. Thus, the statement which conmunicates best will be one which describes 
the terminal behavior of the learner well enough to preclude misinterpretation. 
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TASK II, Step II 



WORD 


EXERCISE 




to recite 


to 


construct 


to name 


to 


fully appreciate 


to describe 


to 


grasp the significance of 


to know 


to 


enjoy 


to write 


to 


list 


to identify 


to 


compare ' 


to understand 


to 


believe 


to really understand 


to 


have faith in 


to differentiate 


to 


contrast 


to appreciate 


to 


state a rule 


to solve 


to 


apply a ruTe 


'to demonstrate 







Words Open to Many Interpretations Words Open to Fewer Interpretations 

2. 
3.. 
4. 
5. 



7. : 
8. 

9. ' 
10. 1 
.11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 




1. 
' 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
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TASK III ; Identify component parts of behavioral objectives . 
Step I: Review Esbensen excerpt, if desired. 

Step II r Using list of instructional objectives on Page 12, identify in 

writing the component parts of each objective in the space provided. 

t> . 

Step IK: Check answers with answer sheet provided on Page 19. If you miss 
one component or more, view Vimcet #2. If not, proceed to Step IV. 

Step IV: Complete criterion task for TASK III. Submit to the instructor 
for evaluation. 
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TASK III, Step II 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



1. The student will write an essay on state government which exhibits no gram- 
matical errors. 

* Performance 

Condition 

Extent 

• 2. Given a list of ten actual municipal court decisions, the student will 
select the six which violate key tenets of the Constitution. 

Performance 

Condition 

Extent 

3. The student will orally recite from memory the names of six chemical com- 
pounds containing three or more elements. 

Performance 

Condition 

Extent 

4. Students will name, in writing, the date when women were first permitted to 
vote. 

Performance 
Condition 
Extent 

?!• 5. Given the names of well-known novels and names of contemporary authors the 
student will correctly match them in a test with 100% accuracy. 

Performance 

Condition 

Extent 
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CRITERION TASK FOR TASK III 

Each student will thread a Singer sewing machine correctly. 
Performance: 
Condition : 
Extent : 

When presented with a list of nouns and pronouns, the student will label 
each word correctly. 

Performance: 
Condition : 
Extent : 

Students will write from memory the name of each of the justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

Performance: 

Condition : 

Extent 

Given the Dolch list of the ninety-five most common nouns, the student will 
be able to pronounce correctly all the words on this list. 

Performance: 

Condition : 

Extent : 

The subject should be able to pronounce from memory, and in sequence, the 
names of the letters of the alphabet, A through Z. 

Performance: 

Condition : 

Extent : 
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CRITERION TASK FOR TASK III (cont^d) -14- 



Students will correctly answer in writing ten out of twelve multiple-choice 
questions on the Roman Empire. 



10. 



Performance 
Condition 
Extent 

Given a list of ten countries, the student will identify in writing five 
countries that border on an ocean. 

Performance: 

Condition 

Extent 

The student will correctly solve nine of the ten story problems presented 
Performance: 
Condition 
Extent 

The student will list and describe the themes of four of Shelley's poems. 
Performance: 
Condition 
Extent 

The student will list three major causes of the Civil War* 
Performance: 
Condition 
Extent 
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Write behavioral objectives for his field of teaching . 



Step I: Write correctly five behavioral objectives for learning activities 
appropriate to your field of teaching. Curriculum guides and 
textbooks may be used as sources of objectives. 

Step II: Submit to your instructor for evaluation. 
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Write objectives for own field for cognitive domain of behavior 
(a) for lower level of behavior, and (b) for higher levels of 
behavior. 



View Vimcet #3, "Selecting Appropriate Educational Objectives," 
completing and checking the answer sheet while viewing. 



Write five objectives at "lowest level" and five objectives at 
"higher levels." 



Submit completed objectives to your instructor. 
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WORD EXERCISE (Answer Sheet) 



Words Open to Many Interpretations 

1 . to know 

2! to understand 

3. to really understand 

4. to appreciate 

5. to fully appreciate 

6. to grasp the significance of 

7. to enjoy 

8. to believe 

9. to have faith in 




Words Open to Fewer Interpretations 

1 . to recite 

2. to name 

3. to describe 

4. to write 

5. to identify 

6. to differentiate 

7. to solve 

8. to demonstrate 

9. to construct 

10. to list 

11. to compare 

12. to contrast 

13. to state a rule 

14. to apply a rule 
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Worksheet for Vimcet #2 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 



1 . 

1 • 


ves 


no 






2 




no 






3 


ves 


no 






4 


A 


B 






5. 




B 


c 


D 


6. 


A 


B 


C 


0 


7. 


A 


B 






.8. 


A 


B 






9. 


A 


B 






10. 


A 


B 






11. 


A 


B 






12. 


yes 


no 







Modified Objectives (one) 



Modified Objective (two) 



Modified Objective (three) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE: (Answer Sheet) 

f 



1. 



4. 



5. 



Performance 

Condition 

Extent 

Performance 

Condition 

Extent 

Performance 

Condition 

Extent 

Performance 

Condition 

Extent 

Performance 

Condition 



will write essay 
state government 
no grammatical errors 
win select 

from list of ten actual municipal court decisions 
six 

recite 

orally, from memory 
six 

t7ill name 
in writing 

must name the date * ^ 

will match 

given the names of well-known novels and names of 
contemporary authors; test situation 



Extent 



100% accuracy 
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UTILIZATION 
Of 

TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Eastern Washington State, Coll eg 
C)ieney, Washington 
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INTRODUCTION : 

The planning of a lesson is a complex process. A planned lesion 
is where the student has been moved into' a position where the teacher 
is able to account for what is being taught and learned by the student. 
Usually in planning a lesson a teacher will first describe the learning 
outcomes of the student. The package on instructional objectives refers 
to three areas of learning: cognitive, affective, and psychomotor. 
The most common is the cognitive domain which deals with the manipulation 
and restatement qf knowledge. The affective focuses on expressions of 
the learners' attitudes, values and feelings; and the psychomotor domain 
describes learning outcomes which involve physical movement or a com- 
bination of movements. 

The decision about which domain the student encounters is influenced 
by the overall goals the teacher has. One notion that does stand out 
is that the affective domain permeates all instruction and should be 
referenced with objectives in each lesson. Objectives in the other 
domains - cognitive and psychomotor - will be included only as they relate 
to the content and skills of the course. After the teacher decides on the 
outcomes of the lesson, it is usually appropriate to raise questions 
about the learner's prerequisite learning - these prior learnings neces- 
sary to attain the objective. If is obvious that no matter how precisely 
the learning outcomes (objectives) are described if the student is not 
ready cognitively, affectively or from a psychomotor point of view then 
he will not be successful. 

Once the questions about what the student is to learn and do have been 
answered, the teacher is ready to make decisions about the strategies to be 
utilized. 
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The selection of the appropriate strategy is influenced by a number of 
factors, including the following: 

a. objectives and goals 

b. student skills already possessed 

c . environment 

i. time 

ii. space . , 

iii. materials and equipment 

d. psychological impact 

i. teacher dominance 

ii. student energy 

In planning to utilize a strategy the teacher must be sure that the 
strategy will permit and facilitate the learnings proposed and also be 
cognizant of how much time it will take for students to attain an objective 
using a strategy. The question that continually haunts the teacher is 
whether or not there is a quicker way to get the job dane. Space con- 
siderations also tend to constrain the teacher. Some classrooms, 
because of size, will not permit the instructional variety that might 
be seen in other rooms. 

The last factor focuses on the material and equipment that must be 
available for a strategy to be Implemented. It is always painful for a 
teacher to limit the span of her strategy utilization because of inade- 
quate or insufficient materials or equipment, but far too frequently the 
quality of instruction provided for students has undue budgetary 
limitations . 

The following schematic illustrates the relationship between 
objectives, student background, and strategy utilization. 
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GOALS 

Objectives 

Affective 

Psycho 

Cognitive 



Student 
Background 



Teachers 
understanding of 
the capabilities of 
student strategies 



Psychological 
Impact 

1. Teacher Dominance 

2. Student Knergy 



Environment 



1 . Time 

2. Space 

3. Materials 

4 . Equipment 



As is noted in the illustration, variable use of instructional strategies 
is predicated upon the teacher's understanding of the capabilities of 
each system. This understanding should include the ability to describe 
what the teacher does, and what the student does as the system unfolds 
and also how the system is sequenced. 

To check your understanding of these three dimensions a- ki^yed 
learning experience has been provided. 
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TASK I ; 

A way to check if you have the necessary information and understandings 
to complete and benefit from this packet has been provided in Task 1. Fill 
in, as best you can, the chart given below: 

Wlien you finish, check your ideas with the ideas given in the key. If 
the discrepancy is great, and be honest now, it would help you to experience 
the learning activity packages describing various strategies. 



METHOD TEACHER STUDENT SEQUENCE OF TEACHER 

ROLE ROLE ACTIONS 



Small ^' 



Large 
group 



One to 
One 



Independent 
Study 



Be sure to check your ideas with the ideas in the key on page 3. 
If there is considerable difference between the principles on your chart 
and the principles on the key, it might be wise to backtrack to -the 
packages of materials which describe instructional strategies or 
possibly read about methods ;Ln a text. 
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TASK II ; 

The methods that this package explores include: 



1. 


lecture 


10. 


pupil report 


2. 


question-answer 


11. 


seat work 


3. 


discussion 


12. 


guest speaker* 


4. 


small group 


' 13. 


role playing 


5. 


individual study 


14. 


socio drama 


6. 


demonstration 


15.' 


panels " student 


7. 


laboratory work 


16. 


field trips 


8. 


test 






9. 


movie 






In 


the introduction, time, 


space , equipment , 


and materials were 



noted as prime factors in strategy selection. There are other considerations 
besides environmental constraints which influence the selection of a method. 
One of the most important is the power relationship between the teacher and 
the student. Some methods are or can be dominated totally by the teacher, 
other methods demand that the teacher relinquish some of his dominance to 
the students. A cause of great frustration for teachers and students occurs 
when they don't understanc". their respective roles pertaining to different 
methods employed in the classroom. A second source of frustration develops 
when a teacher employs one method, tries another, but forgets to change 
his "power" and enjoys no learner success because the students typically 
are "reading" the teacher and gauging their behavior by his. Students . • 
respond to the stimulation provided by the teacher. If the teacher calls 
for a controlled non-creative environment by his actions, the students 
usually comply. If. the teacher calls for a more open relationship, the 
students usually strive to meet his expectations. 
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3ume 



A second factor in looking at the power relationship between 
teacheW and students focuses on the readiness of students to assi 
more dominance in the classroom. The readiness of the students is 
influenced most directly by the level and intensity of classroom 
conditioning that has been used by present and past teachers. Intel- 
lectual maturity is frequently advanced as a prime factor in deter- 
mining which strategies will work. There is an abundance of evidence " 
Cliat very young children with appropriate readiness activities can 
manage a considerable portion of their learning with minimal teacher 
dominance. Maturity of the students as criteria for strategy selection 
is of minimal importance. 

The thrust of this package is to encourage teachers to provide 
learning sequences which have varying levels of teacher dominance. 
Mo teacher should use the same strategies day after day. What creates 
many of the discipline and motivational problems for the teacher is the 
overuse of any one method. Any single method which is used with great 
frequency tends to restrict learning. 

In all activities used in the classroom there x^ill be varying 
levels of teacher involvement - teacher domination. Some demand the 
teacher to be the total "show," others ask the teacher to come down ■ 
from the podium and take a less prominant leadership role. Dominance 
then, is how much power the teacher uses or has to use to develop the 
strategy. To facilitate your understanding of the power the teacher 
has in each method draw a number line from 1 to 10, as shown below, 
refer to the methods Illustrated in Task II and place them in their 
appropriate location on the line. More than one strategy can occupy 
the same space. 
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10 



Teacher has Teacher has 

almost all almost no 

power power 

A key is given in the next page for you to use in checking your 

answers. They represent a consensus and should not be thought of as 
absolute. 
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KliYj TASK II 



9 16 4 

8 3 15 



6 
12 
1 



14 
13 

t 11 10 7 



10 



Teacher 
Dominance 



Limited 

Teacher Dominance 



Kemember, these answers represent a consensus of others doing the same 
task. ■ ' ' 
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TA SK III ; 

Another dimension of selecting an activity has to do with the physical 
and intellectual energy required to complete that activity. In the leccuro 
mode ^the learner is asked for little intellectual energy. It is basically 
a passive activity. The students sit, immobilized, passively encountering 
the teacher and the content being talked about. 

The lecture mode, because it demands low energy output, is a passive 
learning activity. Active learning experience, like small group work, 
demands high energy outputs. 

The consideration of how much intellectual energy the student puts 
into an activity is crucial when several strategies are used in sequence. 
Most teachers in the elementary schools are quick to relate to you the 
length of time that a student's attention can be held. In looking at the 
arrangement of the total instructional program for a given day, it can 
be seen that many energy consuming tasks are completed in the morning and 
those that require less intellectual energy are held in the afternoon. 
In looking at the format of the day's learning experiences provided in 
these classrooms it can be seen that the level of energy expenditure is 
not constant. In fact, the teacher usually follows very demanding 
intellectual tasks with activities that are restful and require little 
output on the part of the student. Usually high energy output activities, 
should be coupled with low energy output activities. ,Thus, providing the 
student with a chance to "recharge" 'those "learning cells." 
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To.help build an awareness of the energy used in each method, draw 
number line 1=10 end. Take the same 16 learning strategies and place 
them on it. As with the preceding task, the answers given in the key 
represent the concensus of the jury. Also rem'^mber that it is possible 
to place more than one strategy in a slot . 



1 . Quest ion/ Answer 

2. Discussion 

3. Lecture 

4. Small Group 

0 

5 . Individual Work 

6. Demonstration 

7. Laboratory Work 

8. Test 

9 . Movie 



10. Pupil Report 

11. Seat Work 

12. Guest Speaker 

13. Role Playing 

14. Socio Drama 

15. Panels - students 

16. Field Trips 



10 



Require Most 
Student Energy 



Require Least 
Student Energy 
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TASK IV : 

Another perspective that needs examining in critiquing an instrumental 
sequence relates to the residual effect chat a method has on the learner. 
Kveryone has been in classes where teachers have lectured for a long period 
of time (20-AO minutes). To close the hour, the teacher often wants to have 
a ciajs discussion. Often the discussion is not successful because the 
residual effects of the lecture (passive, low energy, high teacher dominance) 
will not permit quick entry into high energy learning experiences. The 
inability of the students to make this transition in a short period of time 
.often frustrates the teacher and creates a self-fulfilling prophesy where 
the teacher concludes inability of students to discuss — cites the poor 
quality of students ,. and then just lectures the whole hour instead of 
the usual 40 minutes to save himself from the anguish of trying to discuss 
when the students will not. The tragedy here is that because of the 
teacher's inability to understand the impact of lecture on the students, he 
is being trapped into an instructional mold. He believes that the lack of 
student participation in the discussion is a defect in their abilities 
when the real cause for their lack of participation is the teacher. The 
teacher did not realize that the lulling effect of the lecture would be 
carried into the next activity. The students were not able to move because " 
of the "set'* created by the teacher through the use of the lecturie method. 

The lecture-discussion relationship is not only one where the residual 
effect of one method is carried to the other. 

Question: 1. In your trios, produce at least three other pairings 
where energy of the first activity is carried to the 
second. 

2. in your trios, produce a list of at least three things 
a teacher can do to help break the- "set" created by 
the first activity. 
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Presented here is a sunimary by Clifford Gillies of a study done by 
Martin N. Olson of Columbia University. The study examined indicators of 
quality as perceived by over 4,000 students. The study is reported in 
its entirety in the Association of Public School Systems Bulletin , Vol. 22, 
No. 5. January, 1971. 
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The inclusion of this data hopefully will raise questions similar 
to the following items which should now be discussed in your trios. 

1. Why the low marks for the lecture and seat work methods? 

2. Which methods received the highest ratings? Why? 

.3. Wliy do some- teaching areas enjoy higher ratings in all 




methods than others? 




✓ 
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TASK V ; 

Wliere are you now? 

Thus far in this package you have explored several intellectual con- 
siderations* in selecting a method: The amount of teacher control 
(dominance), the energy output of students (active vs. passive learning); 
and finally, the quality of a method as perceived by the students. 

(a) To help firm these ideas in your mind, make a list of the 
methods you used in the last day or two. Keep them in the 
order in which they were used. Evaluate them from the 
dominance perspective and the energy perspective. 

i. Did you have two or more T-dominated activities in 
succession? Why? 

ii. Did you have two or more student high energy output 
activities sequenced together? oWhy? 

iii. If you were to assign the ratings given by students to 

each method, what would your score be? 

(b) In your trios, revamp each list of methods so as to provide 
the most variability in Teacher-dominance and student energy 
an also maximize the persons "quality" score. 
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TASK VI : 

Thus far the package has focused on several intellectual and 
philosophical criteria that can be used in selecting instructional 
strategies. There are environmental considerations that are equally as 
prominent. These factors include time, space, and size of class. 

In Task III reference was made to the placement of an activity, 
and it was noted that coupling certain methods might produce "lags" 
in student productivity. If the student is not ready for the method, 
there is no way a teacher can wish production from the learners. 

The time needed to complete an activity is difficult; to measure 

/ • ' 

because expression of the variables between classrooms will not be 
constant. What one group can get done in a certain length will not be 
a valid predictor of what another group can do. In most lessons a rule 
of thumb for the application of any strategy would be 10 to 15 minutes. 
If the teacher has the activity planned , the task can be accomplished 
within that time frame. Frequently^^ additional time is used in the 
transitions before and after the use of the method. A teacher needs 
to be wary of using more time than needed in these transition periods. 
Once the time interval for the strategy has been determined, the 
teacher needs to look at the means to get the students to move in and 
out of the method using the least amount of time. 
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Several method couplings are listed. In your trio prepare ways 
to reduce the "shock" of ^the next activity. On sets A and B specific 
events are desct*ibed in each transition. As individuals and then in 
trios describe how students can be moved easily from one activity to 
another in examples C ah<d D. 



A. Activity //I 

QUESTION/ANSWER 



Transition 



Activity //2 
DISCUSSION 



Key 



B. Activity ill 



ROLE PLAYING 



Teacher sununarizes 
questions and writes several 
questions on the board to focus 
the discussion. 

Transition 



Activity //2 
DISCUSSION 



Key 

Activity ill 
LECTURE 



Have students describe the 
feelings of the characters 
in role playing activities. 

Transition ■ 



Activity ill 
SMALL GROUP 



D. Activity ill 
MOVIE 



Transition 



Activity ill 
SMALL GROUP 



Questions to be answered first by individuals then checked in trios. 

1. » What is the relationship -between the activities used 

in transition and the major methods in the lesson? 

2. 'Should the transition activity be closer to Activity ill 
or Activity //2? Why? 
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TASK VII 

Frequently the range of strategies used in a classroom is restricted 
by a combination of furniture and floor space. Other considerations 
such as accoustical treatment or lack of it, tend to present very 
real problems with respect to providing variable use of instructional 
strategies. There are times when teachers use their facilities as a 
means to rationalize poor instruction. Far too often the teacl>er shields 
his poor performande with the plea of poor facilities when in fact the 
real reason is ignorance or laziness I All classrooms have some restrictions 
or limitations--the sound carries too far or not far enough; desks too big, 
too little, square, round, etc. It is not hard to find something in 
any classroom that may restrict the teacher's repertoire of methods. 
There are also things^ in your buildings that help strategy utilization. 
Sometimes these helps are seen by one person but not another. 
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Complete the following items: 

1. On the next activity list the three or four most frequently 
used methods in your classroom. With each method, x^rlte 
down those factors that help the method and those factors 
that hinder the application of the method. Rank order the 
helps and hinderances. Assign //I to the most important 
help; #2 to the second most important and so on. Do the same 
with hinderances. 

Example A: Method: Small Group 







Helps 


Hinderances 


Method 


1 


Helps 


Hinderances 


Method 


2 


Helps 


Hinderances 


Method 


3 


Helps 


Hinderances 


Method 


4 


Helps 


Hinderances 
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2. Compare your analysis with the other members of your trio. 

3. In this comparison look for elements that are common to all 

3 or A methods on the help column. In your trio, prepare ways 
to increase the items that are helpful. 
A . Which elements are common on the hinderance column? In 
groups prepare ways to reduce the hinderances. 

5. Now as individuals take the\emaining sti^ategies included 

in this package (listed in Task II) and evaluate their potencial 
use in your classroom. The potential of each method should be 
accompanied by an analysis showing in rank order the helps and 
hinderances you perceive in that method's application. 

6. Share your assessment with th'e other members of the trio. Help 
the members of the trio find reality as to the potential of each 
method. 

Questions : 

1. What are ways some of the hinderances can be reduced? 

2. What are ways to increase those helps that you were able to 
recognize? 



/ 
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TASK .VIII :' 

One of the most common concerns of teachers is the number of students 
they have the responsibility to teach. Bruce M. Mitchell-'- notes in an 
article published in the Peabody Journal of Education that many of the 

beliefs about the effects of \class size on^academic achievement, pupil 

\ 

morale, teacher morale, studeri^t social adjustment and strategy selection 
are for the -most part myths. 

Gillis in abstracting Olson's-^ study of Indications of Quality 
produced the following tables. ' 

1. In your trios, determine the level of quality of instruction 

you are providing by ncJting the subject area, the strategy used 

and the class' size. 

1 



■'•Small Class Size: A Panacea for Education Ills? ^ruce Mitchell, Peabody 
Journal of Education , July, 1969. 

2"Knpw How", Assoc. Pub. Sch. Systems , Morten N. Olson, Vol. 22, No. 5, 
January, 1971 . 

Cliff Gillis, Principal, Mariner High School, Mukilteo School District, 
Washington. 
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TASK IX ; 

You have been exposed to a number of ideas on the selecting and 
utilization of strategies. The test of any learning packet rests with the 
teacher's application. To facilitate your use of these ideas, the follow- 
ing activities are suggested. 

1. Take one content area and outline it; ^or a period of time 
covering about ten instructional periods. 

2. In your trios, select the strategies that will have the 
greatest impact on the learners. Keep\ in mind the student 
energy, teacher dominance, transition and the effect on 
learners . 

3. Get a sheet of butcher paper large enough to display your ideas. 
Use the chart design given below. 



Outline 
of 

Content 


Activities or 
Strategies 


Level of 

Teacher 

Dominance 


, Level of 
\ Student 
1 Energy 


Student Gains 


I. 
a. 
b. 


Small Group 


Medium/ low 


high • 


1. 

2 


Transition 






3. . 


II. 
a. 
b. 
c . 


Pupil Project 
Transition 


Low 


Medium/ 
high 


1.. 
2. 

1. 


III. 




. \ 




1. 

T. 



Put your chart up and explain it and your reasoning to the 
other trios. \ 
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SUGGESTED UNIPAC FORMAT 



The following pages contain a suggested format for the 
construction of a UNIPAC. When the print is in this ^ 
type face, the material is to be included in the UNIPAC. 
If the print is in this type faoe^ the material is pre- 
sented as explanation for the benefit of the person 
producing the UNIPAC and is not written into the UNIPAC. 



The green paper indicates those sheets which constitute 
the TEACHERS S SECTION . Although they are split here for 
purposes of constructing a UNIPAC^ they would actualVy 
he all together and make up the front section of your 
UNIPAC as indicated by the page numbers. 



UNIPACS SUBMITTED FOR THE ''BANK'' MUST BE CLEARLY TYPED 
(ORIGINAL PREFERRED) WITH PICA OR LARGER TYPE IF POS- 
SIBLE. 
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IDENTIFICATION PAGE 

Title: This 'should be an' attention getter; it does not have to he the 
same as the idea^ skilly or attitude. 

Subject : 

Give the general area of the curriculum where the UNIPAC could best 
he u^ed; i.e/j Science^ Social Studies^ Humanities ^ Business Edu- 
cation^ P.E.j etc. 

Performance Level: ' 

Give the general level for which the UNIPAC was designed;- i . e . j 
Primary J Intermediate j Middle ^ Secondary j or Adult. While the 
UNIPAC may have been designed for one specific learner ^ it probably 
has wider applicability . Any special requirements or unique pupil 
pej^formance that is needed should be indicated. 

Purpose : * . 

This explanation should include the needs of the learner the pro- 
ducer had in mind at the time of production. It should als'o 
explain whether the UNIPAC relates directly to a course of study^ 
is for independent study^ or is a quest type activity 

Producer (s) : 

Give the name(s) of^those who were involved in the production of 
the UNIPAC. Do not list those who assisted as consultants . 

Address : 

Give a complete address^ including zip code^ where the producer (s) 
may be contacted. Home addresses are preferred as contacts may ^ 
need to be made at times when schools are not in session^ or if 
teaching assignments change. If there were, several producers ^ the 
first name listed should b'e designated as the person to contact. 

Production Consultant: 

This should be the name of the consultant who worked with the pro- 
ducer(s) at a workshop ^ semiMar^ college course^ or by correspondence 

Date Submitted: 

Give the 'date the UNIPAC was sent to the Materials Center. 

Date of Local Field Testing: . . . - . 

Provide the date of testing by the producer (s) in their local sit- 
nation. If no testing -with learners was accomplished^ it should be 
so indicated. 

Field Testi-ng Results: 

Provide a short subjective report of the results of the field test- 
ing with a description of the user(s) and the conditionc under 
which the sampling was obtained. 

Date of Acceptance: 

This space is left blank. The Materials Center will provide this 
date after processing the UllIPAC. 
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If the discovery approach is used^ this page would NOT be included 
as the first page of the. Student's -"Section. However j if it is ^ 
included^ it would have to be simplified for some levels of ability. 

I. Statement of Idea, Skill, or Attitude 

A. Major Idea, Skill, or Attitude to be learned. 

This should be a specific statement of the idea^ skilly or 
attitude to be learned. One sentence usually is sufficient. 

B. Component Ideas, Skills, or Attitudes 
1. 

2. 
3: 

A component is an essential element whichj when united 
with othjer components^ fur^er identifies the major * 
idea^ skilly or attitude to be learned. 

Lis,t as many components ajs are required to support the 
main idea^ skilly or attitude. Usually there are at 
, least two components^ but not usually more than five 
or six. 

II. Learning Objectives . • ' 

A. ' . 

B. ' 

• 

D. 

The learning objectives should be stated in behavioral 
terms and usually contain three elements : 

1. The performance expected of the learner ^ 

2. The conditions under which the performance 
will take place 

3. The proficiency level expected of the learner 

The number of objectives is determined by the producer. 
Usually^ there will be at least one objective for each 
component idea^ skilly or attitude to be learned. 



ii (This is the page number for tnc 
Q ' 1 !>A teacher's section; if it is 

£R^C placed in the student ' s section^ 

a different number would be used.) 



This is the cover sheet for the Student's Section 
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THIS SECTION FOR STUDENT USE 



(title ) 



\ 
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PRE-TEST 

(or POST-TEST^ the format is- the same) 



Purpose of the Pre-Test (or Post-Test) 

Explain to the learner why he is taking the pre-- or post-test. 
The learner should he made aware of the relationship between 
this evaluation instrument and the Learning O^bjeotives . In the 
case of the pre-testj he should be encouraged^ to view the test 
as a method of gathering information about how he is to pro- 
ceed through the UNIPACj not as an instrument to be graded or 
one that is PASS-FAIL. 

Instructions 

This must be specific . It tells the learner exactly how to 
proceed^ what functions he must perform^ whether to score the ^ 
test himself J (if sOj tell him the location of the key) or 
if he should consult with his teacher about the results. 

BODY OF THE TEST 

• 

The pre- or pos'i-test should measure achievement of the learn- 
ing objectives and allow for determination of the extent to 
which the student understands the major and/or component ideas ^ 
skills J or attitudes to be learned. 

The usual format for a pre-test would evaluate all the com- 
ponent parts. However^ another suggested format is to construct 
the pre-test in sections so that a correlation between the com- 
ponent ideaj skilly or attitude j the associated learning objective 
and the speci^fic part of the pre-test^ can be determined. It may 
be designed to allow the learner and/or the teacher to select 
only those lessons that require the learner ^ s time. If the 
learner has already achieved an objective ^ that part of the. UNI- 
PAC could be ignored. 

IN SOME UNIPACS THE PRE- AND POST-TESTS ARE THE SAME, BUT 
USUALLY THEY MEASURE 'THE. SAME THINGS USING DIFFERENT TEST . 
INGREDIENTS. 

The keys to the pre- and post-tests are usually contained in 
the teacher ' s section. 



THE PRE-TEST IS THE SECOND PAGE OF THE STUDENT'S SECTION. THE POST- 
TEST IS USUALLY STORED IN THE TEACHER'S SECTION. 

\ ' ■ 

2 
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LESSON CS) 

Number them aooovding to need; usually^ there is a lesson for 
eaoh component. 

Component: 

The specific component id-ea^ skilly ov attitude selected as the 
central theme of this lesson would be stated for the learner. 
Depending on the learner's ability lepel, the statement may or may 
not be a repeat of what was expressed in the teacher's section. 

^^^^The^ specific learning objective(s) to match the component as stated 
above 'would be presented. Student ability level considerations . 
apply as above. 

Instructions: ^ ^ ^ ^ • ^ j ' tx» 

Be specific^ indicate exactly what the learner ^s to do. ij tnere 
are resources or equipment he needs before he proceeds^ tell him 
what is needed and suggest how he might proceed to acquire them. 

The learner may not need to do every learning activity suggested^^ 
or he may be required to do some activities^ while other activities 
would be optional alternatives from which he may choose based on 
what he and/or the teacher feel will help him achieve the learning 
objectives ( s) , 

Learning Activities: ^ ^ • . , , . jj i 

If the information to be presented vs orvgvnated by the produceris) 
of the UNIPACj it would be presented here. If outside resources are 
also relied upon^ there should be some introductory explanation 
setting the stage for what will be , received, from such outside sources. 

Diversified learning . activities should be listed as either additional 
activities ^ primary activities ^ or supplementary activities . (See 
explanation under Instructions above) 

Materials: For example - textbooks^ periodicals ^ programmed 
textSj pamphlets*^ etc. 

Media: For example - filmsj filmstripsj records,^ tape 

recordings 8 mm single concept loops^ video tape 
recordings J study printSj etc. \ 

Methodology : • . • j -r-r 

For example - large group where media ^s, used^ small 
groupj teacher-pupil conference ^ research in the 
learning resource center^ etc. 

Sei f -Evaluation : 

This can be an activity^ an experiment^ an exercvse^ or questvons to 
be answered. Some method of self checking should be provided. 

If the producer desires, the self -evaluation can be combined for two 
lessons. In that case, the self -evaluation would be at the conclusion 
of the second lesson. 
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\. 

"\ "QUEST OPPORTUNITIES 

\ 




Suggestions should be made to provide guidance for those students who 
desire to continue exploration of the^ idea^ skilly or attitude to be 
learned which was the subject of this UNIPAC. Items, listed should be 
presented as SUGGESTIONS^ and should be worded to indicate they ^cire. 

The final suggestion to the learner , which appears in this section' 
usually is for him to proceed in any quest which he desires. However^ 
the learner should be directed to discuss his ideas with his^ teacher. 



Write only^ one or two quest activities j but indicate to the student 
he should identify his own quest activity. REMEMBER^ the student 
should NOT be graded on his ques.t because he has already completed 
the post-'test. The quest should deal wxth related ideaSj NOT the one 
taught by your UNIPAC. 




/ 
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ANSWER KEYS FOR SELF-TESTS 



The self-tests can be an activity^ an experiment ^ an 
exercise J or a few questions to be answered. However^ 
REMEMBER^ these are SELF -Tests and some method of 
eel f" checking" must be provided. 



NOTE : 

The key to the post-test is stored in the teacher^s 
section and serves as a terminal check for the teacher 
to know when the student has reached the ''end" of the 
V NIP AC. ^- 



s 
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STUDENT EVALUATION FORM 
for 

. ^UNIPAC 

(write in title of UNIPAC) 

Please complete the form below and drop it in your teacher^s box. You 
don't need to sign your name. Your opinion will be appreciated, so 
,don't ask a friend to help you, ple'ase . 

Place an X in the appropriate blank. 

1. Before you started this UNIPAC, did you like 



(write in the subject) 
yes no 

2. Do you like ^now? , 

(write in the subject) - - 
yes no 

3. Do you like the UNIPAC, method of learning, or the required daily 
assignment method of learning? 

UNIPAC Required daily assignment 



4. What do. you J-ike best about this UNIPAC? 



5. What, do you dislike the most about this UNIPAC? 



6. How could this UNIPAC be improved? 



7. Rate this UNIPAC with a value from 1 to 5: 

One (1) means you think this UNIPAC was no good. 

Three (3) means you think this UNIPAC is ''OK/' 

Five (5) means you think this UNIPAC is very good. 

Two (2) and four (4) fall between "'no good"' and '"OK," or ^^OK'' and 

"very good 

*» <■ 

Your rating . 
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Instructions to the Teacher 
I. Instructional Approach 

•Indicate whether the UNIPAC .oonsists of faots^ data^ and information to 
he presented to the learner or if the discovery approach is to he used. . 
If disclosure of specific items of information hy the teacher would ^ 
negate potential ^^discovery" value to the learner^ those cautions 
should he included in this section. 

II. Identification of Learners 

Suggest >methods for identifying those students who would most henefit 
from this UNIPAC. If there are prerequisites j limitation^ or previously 
acquired skills necessary for a learner to proceed with this UNIPAC^ 
they should he specified in this section, 

III. Special Instructions 

A. Equipment Needed - for example: 16 mm projector ^ 

B. Materials Needed - for example: The World Almanac / • 
- C. Media Needed - for example: 16 mm film 

D. Facilities Needed - for example: science lahoratory ^ hunsen hurner - 

If the successful application of the UNIPAC requires i.tems not ^ 
normally found in the classroom or school^ they should -he speci- 
fied in this section. If the learner is directed to refer to ^ 
printed material^ a complete hihliographic entry must he included 
here. In the case of AV media^ give all pertinent data: title^ 
producer J film sizBj tape^or record speedy etc. 

Instructions for .Evaluation 

A. Special requirements: 

If there are special cautions that the teacher needs to know 
before proceeding with any of the evaluation materials ^ they 'should 
should he listed in this section. If realia or special oral ques- 
tions are to he usedj they should he called to the teacher^s 
attention. . • 

B. Test Keys 

Usually J the only keys in the teacher ^s section are for the pre- 
and post-tests. The Student ^s Section usually contains thp. keys 
for the Self-Tests . If the Pre-Test or Post-Test is of such a 
nature that a key can^t he constructed on paper ^ the outline to 
assist the teacher in evaluating pupil performance must he included 
here . 

Suggested Subsequent UNIPACS 

If there are additional UNIPACS which you know have a close 
correlation with this one^ they should he listed here. If this 
is a UUIVAC from a series^ so indicated. 
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HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO THINK 

There is a danger in too often telling ^V^idents answers - they tend to be 
come too dependent on the teacher and adults, too dependent on some supposed 
authority^ The following is a simplified outline of things teachers can do 
to help children learn critical thinking. 

The Thinking Process: 

" 1..^ Locate the problem: The problems can come from class activities 

example - Why is there water on the outside of the ice-water 
pitcher? 

Why don't we have a school newspaper? 

2. Holding on to the problem: Involves keeping the children's 
attention on the stated problem and not taking any "side trips." 

3. Suggesting answers: The making of suggestions without pressing 
for possible solutions. Some answers will be better than others, 
but if all (or rost) are not welcomed, few responses will be made. 
Some responses will be worth writing down for further consideration. 

4. Predicting outcomes; From the previously 'acquired suggestions 
the teacher may ask, "What would you expect to happen if we tried 
this?" Possible consequences need to be considered: whether they 
are desirable or undesirable, the implications of the suggestions, 
what and who would be involved, costs, possible opposition to the 
play, or the support it might receive. On the basis of such 
considerations the plan that according to predictions would be 
most satisfactory can be. tentatively selected. 

5. Getting the facts: Sometimes .the problem is merely to find the 
facts, and sometimes facts are needed in order to solve the problem. 
What sources are available? Books, Comml^ttee, resource person and 
excursion. On the basis of the facts, the tentative solution may 
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te accepted and action taken, providing one has reasoned logically 
aVl along. 

6. Sticking to logic: There is a tendency to escape from true- casual 
relations.. Because something happened before something else did, 
» the first was not necessarily the cause of the second. The rooster 
that thought the sun rose because he crowed was dismayed when it 
rose on a day he overslept. Judgments need to be as objective 
a-s possible. Prejudices must be recognized. The danger of " 
overgeneralizing must be guarded against. 
Presenting to the class the Results of a thinking job well done is a good 
incentive to continued good thinking. This can be done in a variety of ways. 
But, let*s also instill the sense of accomplishment for a job well done as a 
personal satisfaction. A word of approval as recognition will often suffice. 
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Working Outline for a Presentation on Using Performance Objectives 
to Design Learning Activities 

1. State of Washington--moving ahead 

A. Interim programs (certification of presently employed practitioners) 
being approved by State board 

1. speech and hearing clinitians 

2. school counselors 

B. Professional education agencies (colleges/universities, professional 
associations, school organizations) working out new relationships to 

^ assume responsibilities for professional preparation, staff develop- 
ment, and certification 

C. agencies working on performance criteria 

II. Professional education--2-sevel consideration 

A. primarily professional education agency (les 'J_ decision--what is it 
that you want people, who wish to play certain professional roles, 
to be able to do? 

B. agency (les) in relation to indi vidual--how will professional edu- 
cation agency (les) help unique individuals become what they want 
to become individually and still achieve competence in playing the 
roles that the responsible and authorized agency (les) has (have) 
defined? . 

C. sum--during program implementation, are individual and agency (les) 
objectives and intentions being realized? 

III. Professional education and certification 

A. related to whether or not objectives and intentions can be realized 

and continually renewed 
B^ what a person can and should do as evidenced by what he does do 
C. as that affects ultimate consumers— common schoo> children and 
youth 

IV. What Ts^ learning? 

A. learning— process of changing 

B. evidenced by behavior 

C. talking about ys_. doing 

D. . concentration on ends in the sense of whether or not individual 

does learn or evidence a desired goal 

E. concentration on means (instructional planning and methodology) in 
, the sense of how can one .learn or evidence 

1. freedom for teahceis in planning and teaching 

2. freedom for learners in ways to learn or evidenfce 

V. Performance objectives 

A. specify clearly what the learner will be able to do when he has 
achieved the objective; a proposed change in the learner 

B. describes important conditions under which learner will be expected 
to demonstrate his competence . 

C. how learner evaluated (acceptable performance) 

D. performance outcomes of teachers--perforwince of teachers and con- 
sequent performance of clients (pupils) engaged in learning uader 
supervision of those teachers 
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E. what do I need to know to be competent in Language Arts as a dis- 
cipline (Prerequisite) 

F. what do I need to affect pupils of Language^Arts (teaching behavior) 

G. student performance— one index of teacher^s ability 

VI. Learning (or screening) "packages" 

A. one-way of looking at "packages" and, their components (see p. 4) 

B. developing into learning systems 

VII. Performance objectives and learning "packages" some advantages 

A. learner's sequencing and scheduling own learning activities 

B. creating his own activities 

.C. through feedback (sel f -observation ) , learner can evaluate his 
own progress- 

D. evaluation becomes helping, not preventive- ^ " 

E. clarify of intent of what is to be learned 

F. quality of goals emphasized (continually building) 

G. appropriate and "fair"' evaluation on whether or not something 
has been learned (basis of student.>and teacher performance) 

VIII. Performance objectives and learning units--qualification-elaboration 

A. provide a place of a whole 

B. not a comprehensive learning or evaluation device 

C. designed to be useful fdr what learners are preparing to do . 

D. .-examining roles and writing objectives — rewarding / 

E. analysis and writing provide perspective and direction for self- 
improvement— 

IX. Difficulties in writing performance objectives for profe'^ssional roles 

A. tough intellectuui work; people, given an objective writing 
assignment, often exhibit avoidance behavior ^ 

B. difficult to keep categories of objectives "clean"; people get 
bogged down trying to develop a satisfactory scheme for relating 
less specific with more specific objectives 

C. many want a model set of objectives ... to avoid above 

D. in a non-authoritarian environment (approval and positive rein- 
forcement lacking), some people and groups lose interest; result-- 
story-telling, humor, relating of personal experiences 

E. educational language is not pihecise; available taxonomies apply 
to writing of objectives for students, also not performance 
oriented; difficult to find useful definitions 

F. ^ persons ego-involved in discussions; preconceived notiops of role 

and/or present work assignments may confuse work on writing ob- 
jectives * 

G. many have spent time writing objectives— haven' t se6n results 

H. takes time to reflect on professional roles and analyze them ^ 
carefully; some grow impatient with group pace and problem 

solving 

I. some persons and groups have difficulty dealing with abstractions 
and the meaning of words 

J. some people are hesitant to confront groups with their feelings 
regarding the group's effectiveness;' neeced--expression of feelings 
so .that individuals and groups can examine and work of effectiveness 
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X. Professional education and certification--as a means of helping 

teachers, prospective teachers, and students realize their objectives - 
and intentions 

learners desire to know what is being asked of them and why (rationale 
for doing specific things) 

B. teachers (educators) are interested in preparing effective instruc- 
tion 

C. educators— interested in communicating certain skills and know- 
ledge to their students 

D. teachers want to^ comnunicate in such a way that their students will 
be able to demonstrate their achievement of appropriate and agreed 
upon objectives 

XI. Long and difficult road ahead 

A. if the state is willing to travel it 

B. significant reaults for professionals and prospective educators 

C. most imporatantly for children and youth (main goal in appropriate 
preparation and certification) 
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Some comments, assumptions, biases concerning professional education staff 
development, performance objectives, and learning, (or screening) units: 

A. performance objective states that under certain conditions , a learn- 
er will d£ something specific, to some specified extent . 

Performance (or behavior) can be observed, to some degree described, 
and in some way valued (in and of itself and/or in terms of its 
effect on others) . 

Responsibility for achieving an objective is shared , by the In- 
dividual learner and that person or those persons, or agencies, 
authorized and designated to be responsible. 

Learning unit designers are responsible for providing a rationale 
for instructional objectives and learning activities. 

Learning unit designers should attempt to specify who the learner 
is (audience), and what role (s ) the learner will be trying 
to fulfill. 

The learning unit should be usable according to the appropriate 
role(s) that are identified. 

The learner and unit teacher-evaluator should agree on the appro- 
priateness and consistency of the unit components. 

Given an agreed upon objective or set of objectives and a general 
context for learning and evaluation, the learner should be pro- 
vided some, freedom in specifically what, where, when, how and why 
to learn. 

Learning is change ; it is not necessarily linear: It may be a 

function of varying and various experiences. 
There may be prerequisites for approaching a specific objective or 

learning activity. 
Two or more units can be brought together to make a learning system. 
EvaTuation should be a form of sel f-obsarvation so that the leal^ner 

knows where he is in relation to an objective. 
Evaluation should attempt to be a verification and comparison of 

the perceptions of the learner by the learner and his unit^ 

teacher-evaluator. 
Evaluation should be both specific and helpful so that the learner 

can make appropriate decisions considering the extent of his^ 

abilities and weaknesses. 
Learning- tasks and evaluation procedures should provide. a learner 

with his own learning style, abilities, and weaknesses. 
The criteria (traits to be exhibited) indicating whether or not 

a learner has achieved an objective should be specific (but open- 
ended) and known (and understood) by the learner and his unit 

teacher-evaluator. 
The effectiveness of a learning unit or system is, to some degree, 

a function of the unit designer, the unit teacher-evaluator, 

and the individual learner. 
The importance or value of a unit or system may be gauged in terms 

of the effect it has upon its immediate ''consumers" (designers, 

teacher-evaluators, individual learners). 
The value of a learning unit may be weighed by whether or not it 

helps the learner affect others to help satisfy their, own needs 

and objectives. 
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in that professional education, performance objectives, and learning tasks are 
in some sense geared for the learner to affect others, the relationship be^ 
tween the learner and his learning agent (helper) can be reflected and re- 
capitulated in other learners and agents, and in the educational and societal 
systems at large. 




his agent ^ V-^ learning agent 4^-^ learner 4 — y his learners 




N.B. Whatever the scheme, activity centers around or resonates from the 
learner and learning. 
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KEY CONCEPTS OF INDIVIDUALIZATION 



1. Knowledge of pupils. The teachers know each pupil. This concept is 
broader than merely knowing an I.Q. or a reading score. It indicates 
knowing the habits, interests, hobbies, family relationships and other 
aspects of the pupil's life outside the classroom. 

2. Physical facilities. A variety of resources is available and in use. 
This covers every type of resource 'for in-class or out-of-class use, 
including programmed materials, audio-visual aids, as well as books, 
newspapers, magazines and specimen objects. 

3. Different tasks. Different pupils work on different tasks selected at 
least in part by the pupils themselves. Teachers make a variety of 
assignments designed to individual requirements for both in-class and 
out-of-class work. 

4. Participation. Learning activities are sufficiently varied that all 
pupils are seen participating ^ln some learning activity. 

5. Communication. Instead of sending out oral messages to "whom it may 
concern", the teacher communicates individually as may be needed with 
pupils singly or in small groups. 

6. Modification of questioning. The teacher's questions vary in type and 
difficulty for different pupils, and in order to make sure each pupil 
understands. 

7. Complementary teacher-pupil roles. The teacher adopts the role of a 
resource person and helper: The pupils contribute to the direction or 
content of the lesson and have the opportunity to leed and initiate 
change. 

8. Time for growth. The time that pupils require to compilete a given task 

or master a given concept or skill must, because of individual difference, 
vary greatly.. The teacher therefore provides for both extra help and 
enrichment through planning or allowing the use of extra class time., 

V 

9. Individua^l evaluation. Instead of a fixed standard that all are expected 
to attain, or fall by the wayside, evaluation is judged as change or 
improvement at individual rates of growth and development. 
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KEY CONCEPTS OF INTERPERSONAL REGARD 



10. Demeanor. The teacher is relaxed, good-natured, cheerful, courteous 
and, if using humor, always inoffensive, rather than yelling, shouting, 
frowning, glaring, insulting or sarcastic. Pupils reflect similar 
demeanor. 

11. Patjence. Both teacher and pupils take time to listen to and accept 
on4 another, rather than press, hurry, interrupt or give rigidly 
directive orders. 

12. Pupil Involvement. Pupils are eager, prompt, willing,* show initiative 
or make voluntary contributions, instead of being apathetic^ reluctant, 
or slow to respond. 

13. Physical movement is permissive, free, instead of submissive and 
dominated by the teacher. 

14. Respect. There is mutually shared respect among pupils and teacher as 
evidenced by commending, accepting, helping, rather than rejecting or 
ignoring. 

15. Error behavior. Pupils and teacher both openly and naturally accept 
and recognize errors of each other, rather than trying to cover up, 
losing face or showing guilt. 

16. Pupil problems. Personal problems or handicaps are accepted with con- 
sideration, understanding and sympathy, rather than with ridicule or 
embarrassment. 

17. Atmosphere of agreement. Pupils and teacher respect opinions of others 
and come to agreements without external coercion; conflict and hostility 
are not characteristic of problem solving. 

18. Teacher-pupil identification. Teacher meets pupils on their level as 
one of them and is not withdrawn, aloof or superior. 

19. Evaluation as encouragement. Positive, encouraging and supportive 
criticism, which pupils accept, is used rather than discouragement, 
disapproval, admonishment, blame or shame, which pupils ignore or reject. 
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KEY CONCEPTS OF CREATIVITY 



/ 



20. Time for thinking. Time is allowed to think and discover, play with 
ideas, manipulate objects, experiment, without pressure to get 

"the answer" or get it "right". 

21. Abundance of materials. Pupils have the stimulation of materials and 
other resources in great richness and variety. 

22. Skills of thinking. A variety of skills used in creative thinking is 
practiced: inquiring, searching, manipulating, questioning* abstracting, 
analyzing, summarizing, outlining, generalizing, evaluating and the like. 

23. Testing ideas. The examination, comparison and testing of divergent ideas 
are encouraged, as opposed to referring to authority. 

24. Unusual ideas. Unusual ideas are entertained without anxiety or tension, 
and unusual questions are considered with respect. 

25. Question and answer technique. The teacher uses open-ended- questions 
rather than questions with a "right" answer presents unsolved problems 
rather than a lecture with "correct" information filled in; pupils test 
and challenge rather than attempt to key . in on the wanted correct an- 
swer, and are encouraged to consider questions for which they do not 
have the answer. 

26. Self-initiated activity. Pupils take responsibility for self-initiated 
learning, extend the limits of the topic, and the teacher encourages and 
credits pupil efforts to go beyond the lesson plan assignment or question. 

27. Opportunity for speculation. There is much opportunity for guessing, 
supposing, hypothesizing, forecasting results with and without evidence, 
without the fear that wrong answers will be penalized, as opposed to 
handing out the correct answers in order to save time. 

28. Evaluation as motivation. Originality is rewarded with recognition, 
pupils* ideas are treated as having value, unusual questions and 
diverse contributions are recognized and praise rewards creative effort, 
while formal evaluation and marking are delayed. 
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KEY CONCEPTS OF GROUP ACTIVITY 



29. Physical arrangement. Seating facilitates interaction, as in face-to- 
•face rather than audience situations. 

30. Teacher purposes: The objectives and purposes of the teacher are to cultivate 
and facilitate social s'n'lls, cooperation, idea exchange and shared problem 
solving, rather than require pupils to work in isolation. 

31. Decision making. The group shares in decision making, rather than having 
decisions made by the teacher, and the group told what to do. \ 

32. Intercommunication. There is pupil-pupil communication as well as teacher- 
pupil communication, and pupils are free to seek assistance among their 
group mates. 

33. Conflict resolution. Where conflict among group members occurs, the group 
itself resolves the conflict rather than requiring policing by the teacher. 

34. Cooperation., All pupils are seen cooperating in the group activity. 

35. Role distribution. Pupils share the leadership role with the teacher, and 
are free to disagree with teacher proposals. 

36. Group goals. Goals of the group are accepted by all members of the group 
instead of factionalism that divides the efforts and purposes of the group. 

37. Group personality. Syntality, cohesiveness, or a feeling of internal 
interdependency characterizes the group personality. 

38. Consenus. The rules or mechanisms for arriving at group decisions result 
in uncoerced consensus rather than the forcing of a leader's opinion or 
hos:tility of a minority. 

39. Group evaluation. Evaluation of group attainments is a function of the 
group rather than the prerogative of the teacher. 

40. Teacher's group role. The teacher* s role is that of a member of the 
group rather than that of a director or superior who sets all goals 
and procedures. 
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KEY CONCEPTS OF INDr/IDUALIZATION 



1. Knowledge of pupils. The teachers know each pupil. This concept 
is broader than merely knowing an I.Q. or a reading score. It 
indicates knowing the habits, interests, gobbies, family relation- 
ships and other aspects of the pupil's life outside this classroom. 

2. Physical facilities. A variety of resources is available and in 
use. This covers every type of resource for in-class or out-of- 
class use, including programmed materials, audio-visual aids, as 
well as booics, newspapers, magazines'and specimen objects. 

3. Different tasks. Different pupils work on different tasks, selected 
at least in part by the pupils themselves. Teachers make a variety 
of assignments designed to individual requirements for both in- 
class and out-of-class work. 

4. Participation. Learning activities are sufficiently varied tiiat all 
pupils are seen participating in some learning activity. 

5. Communication. Instead of sending out oral messages to "whom it 
may concern," the teacher communicates individually as may be needed 
with pupils singly or in-small groups, 

6. Modification of questioning. The teacher's questions vary in type 
and difficulty for different pupils, and in order to make sure each 
pupil understands. 

7. Complementary teacher-pupil roles. The teacher adopts the role of 

a resoui'ce person and helper: the pupils contribute to the direction 
or content of the lesson and have the opportunity to lead and 
initiate change. 

8. Time for growth. The time that pupils require to complete a given 
task or master a given concept or skill must, because of individual 
differences, vary greatly. The teacher therefore provides for both 
extra help and enrichment through planning or allowing the use of 
extra class time. 

9. Individual evaluation. Instead of a fixed standard that all are 
expected to attain, or fall by the wayside, evaluation is judged 

as change or improvement at individual rates of growth and development. 

The four characteristics of the educational setting that are examined in 
applying Indicators of Quality were determined by educational experts 
who were asked to decide upon what bases they would judge school quality. 
Since all four have to do with behavior of pupils and teachers, it is 
possible to watch the teaching-learning procedure and determine from the 
^behavior observed whether the intent of one or another is present. 
But this necessitates knowing what: specific aspects of behavior are^ 
critical to the realization of each criterion characteristic. 
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KEY CONCEPTS OF INTERPERSONAL REGARD 

10. Demeanor. The teachBr is relaxed, good-natured, cheerful, courteous 
and, if using humor, always inoffensive, rather than yelling, shout- 
ing, frowning, glaring, insulting or sarcastic. Pupils reflect 
similar demeanor. 

11. Patience. Both teacher and pupils take time to listen to and accept 
one another, rather than press, hurry, interrupt ot give rigidly 
directive orders. 

» 

12. Pupil Involvement. Pupils are eager, prompt, willing, show initiative 
or make voluntary contributions, instead of beings apathetic, reluctant 
or slow to respond. 

13. Physical movement is permissive, free, instead of submissive and 
dominated by the teacher.' 

14. Respect. There is mutually shared respect among pupils and teacher 
as evidenced by commending, accepting, helping, rather than rejecting 
or ignoring. 

15. Error behavior. Pupils and teacher both openly and naturally accept 
and recognize errors of each other, rather than trying to cover up, 
losing face or showing guilt . 

16. Pupil problems. Personal problems or handicaps are accepted with 
consideration, understanding and sympathy, rather than with ridicule 
-or embarrassment. 

17. Atmosphere of agreement. Pupils and teacher respect opinions of 
others and come to agreements without external coercion; conflict 
and hostility are not characteristic of problem solving. 

18. Teacher-pupil identification. Teacher meets pupils on their level 
as one of them, and is not withdrawn, aloof or superior. 

19. Evaluation as encouragement. Positive, encouraging and supportive 
criticism, which pupils accept, is used rather than discouragement, 
dissapprovaJ-., admonishment, blame or shame, which pupils ignore 

or rejects 

An extensive search of the literature was made — books, pamphlets, period- 
icals, anthologies, research studies proposed, written or reported by 
authorities in each of the four areas. What do the experts, as a group, 
say must be present in the classroom setting in order for individualiza- 
tion of instruction to be realized? What must be present for interper- 
sonal regard? What for creativity, for group activity? Conversely, 
what in the classroom setting works against the realization of each? 

Certain key concepts were found to define the content of the four 
criteria. Nine key concepts of Individualization were discerned, ten 
key concepts of interpersonal regard, nine key concepts of creativity 
and twelve key concepts of group activity — forty key concepts in all. 
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KEY CONCEPTS OF CREATIVITY 

20. Time for thinking. Time is allowed to think and discover, play 
with ideas, manipulate objects, experiment, without pressure to get 
"the answer" or get it "right." 

21. Abundance of materials. Pupils have the stimulation of materials 
and other resources in great richness and variety. 

22. Skills of thinking. A variety of skills used in creative thinking 
is practiced: inquiring, searching, manipulating, questioning, 
abstracting, analyzing, summarising, outlining, generalizing, 
evaluating and the like. 

23. Testing ideas. The examination, comparison and testing of diver- 
gent ideas are encouraged, as opposed to referring to authority. 

24. Unusual ideas. Unusual ideas are entertained without anxiety or 
tension, and unusual questions are considered with respect. 

25. Question and answer technique. The teacher uses open-ended 
questions rather than questions with a "right" answer, presents 
unsolved problems rather than a lecture with "correct" information 
filled in; pupils test and challenge tather than attempt to key in 

on the wanted correct answer, and are encouraged to consider questions 
for which they do not have the answer. 

26. Self-initia'ued activity. Pupils take responsibility for self- 
initiated learning, extend the limits of the topic, and the teacher 
encourages and credits pupil efforts to go beyond the lesson plan, 
assignment or question. 

27. Opportunity for speculation. There is much opportunity for 

o guessing, supposing, hypothesizing, forcasting results, with and 
without evidence, without the fear that wrong answers will be 
penalized, as opposed to handing out the correct answers in order 
to save time. 

28. Evaluation as motivation. Originality is rewarded with recognition, 
pupils ' ideas are treated as having value, unusual questions and 
diverse contributions are recognized and praise rewards creative 
effort, while formal evaluation and marking are delayed. 

Some of these relate exclusively to teacher behavior or pupil behavior; 
others may be discerned both in what teachers do and in what pupils do. 
This overlap among the two types of "actors" on the classroom "stage" — 
teachers and pupils — results in a total of 51 items to the Instrument 
derived from the 40 key concepts. 

The authorities that were consulted are listed below, classified by each 
of the four criterion characteristics. It may be seen that some authori- 
ties appear in more than one area. Following is a list and brief descrip- 
tion of the 40 key concepts derived from their writings. A citation of 
the literature and a fuller description of how the concepts were derived 
is contained in the publication Signs of Good Teaching , available from 
the Institute of Administrative Research. 
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KEY CONCEPTS OF GROUP ACTIVITY 

29. Physical arrangement. Seating facilitates interaction, as in face- 
to-face rather than audience situations. 

30. Teacher purpose: The objectives and purposes of the teacher are to 
cultivate and facilitate social skills, cooperation, idea exchange 
and' shared problem solving rather than require pupils to work in 
isolation. 

31. Decision making. The group shares in decision making, rather than 
having decisions made by the teacher, and the group told what to do. 

32. Intercommunication. 'There is pupil^pupil communication as well as 
teacher-pupil communication, and pupils are free to seek assistance > 
among their group mates. 

33. Conflict resolution. Where conflict among group members occurs, 

the group itself resolves the conflict rather than requiring policing 
by the teacher. 

34. Cooperation. All pupils are seen cooperating in the group activity. 

35. Role distribution. Pupils share the leadership role with the teacher, 
and are free to disagree with teacher proposals. 

36. Group goals. Goals of the group are accepted by all members of the 
group, instead of factionalism that divides the efforts and purposes 
of the group. 

37. Group personality. Syntality, cohesiveness, or a feeling 'of internal 
interdependency characterizes the group personality. 

\ 

38. Consensus. The rules or mechanisms for arriving at group decisions , 
result in uncoerced consensus rather than the forcing of a leader's 
opinion or hostility of a minority. 

39. Group evaluation. Evaluation of group attainments is a function 
of the group rather than the prerogative of the teacher. 

40. Teacher's group role. The teacher's role is that of a member of 
the group rather than that of a director or superior who sets 
all goals and procedures. 
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"MACHINE SCHEDULING" 
^ by 
Dr. Dwight Allen 

(A speech to the Oregon Program Team Teaching Project, Summer, 1963) 

In this presentation I wish to discuss "modular scheduling." A definition of 
"module" includes its horizontal dimension, which is the number of students, 
and the vertical dimension, which is the length of time Involved. This means 
that we can then define an area to be scheduled. 

At Staaford we started out some, four years ago to solve the problem of scheduling. 
The reason that we started out to solve the problem Came about after we had 
been working with some of the proposals made by Dr. Lloyd Trump and others. We 
asked the question: "Well, this is all very good but how do you put together 
your schedule?" We called Lloyd Trump and asked him how to do this and he said 
he hadn^t gotten that for yet. We then called IBM and they sent up a man named, 
appropriately enough, Mr. Smart, and he said that IBM could do anything that we 
could do by hand first. We couldn't tell him how we did it by hand so we 
embarked on the task of doint it by had which turned out to be quite some taski 
Six months, and about a million plastic tips later we developed what we called 
the "Mosaic Hilton." This was a fivers tory "whatchamajiggie" that *iad all these 
various sized classes fitted together in a mosaic. At that time, IBM said 
they didn't think they could help us and so we got into the scheduling business. 

We have been working for four years to try and develop machine procedures to make 
practical schedules and I can report now that we have succeeded in developing 
these procedures. We have actually scheduled a school. In fact, we have 
scheduled two schools. We have scheduled a school that has a completely flexible 
schedule and one that has. a completely traditional schedule. So machine scheduling 
i§ something that we can do. We are now doing it; we have done it I We've 
scheduled the Lincoln School in Stockton. Tonight, if everything goes well, we 
will have our first run with the data for Portland's Marshall High School. We 
will have their schedule ready for them by the end of August. There is no doubt 
about having the schedule ready. The only doubt is how good the schedule will be. 

What we want to do is to develop a scheduling procedure'' that will be so good that 
it would reduce us to anonymity. The anonymity of the schedule maker is possible 
only when he can construct such a good schedule that no one has to worry about 
scheduling any*more.^ We want to develop a procedure which will allow teachers 
and administrators to offer the kinds of programs they would like to offer with- 
out any regard to schedule limitations. For this reason, we did not start out 
to construct a traditional schedule. We did scale a generalized solution, 
insofar as possible, to the scheduling problem. The whole key to our generalized 
solution was the idea that the horizontal dimension on the schedule module was 
the number of students and the vertical dimension was the length of time. This 
means that we can take a course area and say to teachers: "So long as you honor 
a module (in our example, we suggest a half hour module,) you can develop 
classes however you wish. You can have classes that are one module long, two 
modules long, three modules long, four moldues long, ten modules long I This is 
up to you. You can alter these as you wish so long as you stay withing the 
framework of the basic module. In terms of the size of class there is no problem; 
It can contain any number of students you want. You can have some classes that 
comprise the whole group; some^that are half of the group; some that are a quarter 
of theigroup; however icany youS^nt. What we are really saying, to teachers is 
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that they have an area to be scheduled and that if they wantj to have some large 
group instruction, some medium-sized group instruction, s&me small group instruction 
or some independent study, this is up to them to define. We can then program 
the machine to sort out the modular data and to 3ubmit sample schedules which 
are subject to continued refinement in their initial form. 

Suppose an English teacher, instead of having five classes of thirty, is assigned 
the responsibility for 150 junior students. Next the teacher is toJd she may 
teach these students according to any schedule she desires. "Well," she says, 
"I'd like to see them three times a week for a half hour - altogether, all 150 
of them." Fine, we'll do that I Then she says, "I think that I'd like to have 
three groups of fifty in a resource center for an hour and a half where they can 
be writing on things and investigating things and I have some time for individual 
conferences and so on. They will be working pretty much on their own, but I will 
be there to work with them. We want this a little bit longer so they can really^ 
get immersed in their work and carry it through. Then 1 think I want to hvave 
them ten at a time. Fifteen groups, ten at a time, so that for one hour each 
w6ek I can really sit down with a small number of students and have a crackerjack 
discussion or something like this. Then for an hour a week I want them to meet 
in student-led small groups, maybe five at a time." All right, then let's 
examine this teacher's work load. She has planned for herself a twenty-one hour 
work week in terms of student contacts plus individual conferences. If she 
doesn't like her work week, she can shift the balance of large and small group 
instruction. Now, what happens? - After we have designed this structure, we 
feed it to the machine and the machine then comes up with a class schedule which, 
say, meets Monday, Wednesday, and Friday from 8:00 to 8:30, Tuesday at 9:00, 
Wednesday at 10:00, and Thursday at 2:00, and other modules spread through the 
week at other times. The teacher still has the complete responsibility for the 
English program for these 150 students but with a new and realistic time blocking. 
This situation also illustrates the fact that this kind of a flexible schedule 
does not necessarily involve "team teaching." 

Oftentimes we are inclined to say "team teaching" and "flexible scheduling" as 
though they are both one thing. You can have a very drastic flexible schedule 
without team teaching! You can have whatever complexity of flexible schet^ulihg 
that you wish as a teacher, totally independent of whether or not this is going 
to be a part of a teaching team. However, you can also say: ",Let*s have a teatihlng 
teami Let's have 300 students here instead of 150." Say that you want them for 
8 modules, four hours a week. In addition, say that one hour a week is going to 
be for unscheduled independent study and that we have assigned Teachers A, B, and 
C to these 300 students. Their programs must then be planned cooperatively by 
Teachers A, B, and C who say: "Well, we want to see them all together a couple 
of times a week and then we want to break them down for a couple of large groups ^ 
where we can do some gross ability grouping. Then we want * these students' to 
have one kind of a pattern and' 'these students' to have another kind of a pattern." 
(You don't have to do the same thing with all of the students.) Again, you see, 
the horizontal unit is students, 'the vertical unit is time. What we've selected 
for the example turns out to be a student module of fifteen students and a\ time 
module of thirty minutes* (Out of this time module also comes the passing 
period of five minutes. Note that we don't add passing periods between modules.) 
So you see, the flexibility concept works for individual teachers and teams, both. 

May I cite another example. We could have a class with five modules total each 
week with three half-hour presentations plus a one-hour group section. This is 
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a two and half hour course per week. Or, we might have a course with 10 
modules; Such students may be a little more advanced or have a little more 
ability or have a little more interest and it is perhaps a smaller group than 
average. It may have the same three lectures that the average groups have but, 
in addition, it may have an additional half hour lecture this week or a larger 
research- type period. 

Again perhaps I have a small group of students who are really interested and 
who want some intensive work ±n a given subject area. They can , take the same 
large groups and other students take but they may take a different series of 
research periods and small group study seminars than do the students in the other 
groups. In other words, you see, we can build variations in curricular time; 
variations in structural pattern, and variations in period length under the modular 
system. 

A modular schedule won't allow you to do anything tiiat is illogical. You can 
put so many requirements on a schedule that no machine can schedule them. The 
machine can't really do anything except count well. When it comes to making 
decisions, it is a blooming idiot. It is a real idiot. It cannot make a single 
decision. What it can do is implement decisions which we have arrived at 
earlier. For example, suppose I tell my secretary: "If Mr. Brown calls and 
says "A", tell him "B"; if he says "C", tell him "D"; if he says ;'E" tell him 
I'll call him back tomorrow. So we "say" to the machine, "if you find such and 
such a circumstance, schedule this way. If you can't find any way, spit tlie 
student out and we will have to make some new dicisions regarding him because 
what we have requested is illogical." Perhaps we have requested too many single 
section courses for, this student and the combination of students who have been 
given the certain combination of single section courses Is such that we simply 
can't honor all the requests at the same time. Either the structure of the 
courses, the length of the school day or the requests of the student will have 
to be changed. The machine can't say which of these decisions to make. You, 
as the teacher, administrator — whoever is running things educationally, has to 
meke the educational decisions. The machine can't decide who goes in lane 1, 
who goes in lane 2, and who goes in lane 3. If we al.low the machine to make 
this decision by giving it arbitrary data like adding' two times the grade point 
average plus three time the SCA^T- score, minus the STEP score over four, divided 
by three, we may get an index but it will still be an arbitrary formula. If 
the formula doesn't work, don't ^blame the machinel Blame the arbitrary educational 
decision that was fed into the machine. The machine hasn't made the decision. 
We have made the decision which the machine has carried out. 
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DETERMINING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 
What is Reading? 
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INVENTORY OF GROWTH ^IN ATTITUDES TOWARD READING 




Checklists can be helpful in estimating pupil skills, attitudes, and 
behavior. A sample checklist for use in observing and evaluating attitudes 
toward reading is reproduced below. The teacher might use + or - to indi^ 
cate the presence or lack of the attitude under consideration. Other 
checklists can be devised to serve other needs. 



Does he anticipate reading periods with pleasure? 


fiZ 
Q. 


Ann 


Jerry 


m 

Q- 


Does he use books frequently during free periods? 










Does he find opportunities for reading at home? 










Does he read newspapers and magazines? 










Does he show interest in reading a variety of books? 










Does he read for information? 










Does he usually finish the books he starts? 










What kinds of books does he like best? 










Does he make frequent use of the school or public library? 
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SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 



Each of us needs to know more about what we are like. This form is to help 
you describe yourself and to describe how you would like to be. There are 
no right pr wrong answers ; each person may have different ideas. Answer 
these according to. your feelings. It is important for you to give your own 
honest answers. 

Think carefully and check the answer that tells if you are like the word says 
nearly always , about half the time , or just now and then . In the second 
column checK the answer if you would like to be like the word says nearly 
always , about half the time , or just now and then . 

THIS IS THE WAY I AM THIS IS THE WAY I'D LIKE TO BE 

nearly about just now nearly abo^ut just now 

always half and then ' always half and then 

the time " the time 



Friendly 

Obedient 

Honest 

Thoughtful 

Brave 
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Careful 
Fair 
Mean 
Lazy 

Truthful 

Smart 
Polite 
Clean " 
Kind 
Selfish 

Helpful 
Good 

Cooperative 

Cheerful 

Jealous 

Sincere 
Studious 
Loyal 
Likeable 
A good sport 

Useful. 

Dependable 

Bashful 

Happy 

Popular 
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CLUES ABOUT CLASSROOM LIFE 



So that members of a class and their teacher m^y get ideas about how to make*' 
life more interesting and important for everybody in the class, each person 
needs to contribute his or her ideas of what needs to be improved. What things 
happen that shouldn't happen? What ought to happen but doesn't? Try to 
imagine you are a detective looking for clues to a "good day" and a "bad day" 
in your c^ass. Jot down what you might look for or might see to answer these 
questions. There are no right or wrong answers . 

What are some clues to a good day in our class? What things happen that are 
signs of a good day? 

1. 

2. ' 



4: 
5. 



What are some clues to a- bad day in our class? What things happen that are 
clues that class is not going the way it should or that you would like it to? 

1. 

2. . _^ 

3. : 1 

4. ' 

5. ^ : 

What are some things that should happen a lot more than they do to make it a 
better class for learning and having fun? 

1. • ! 

2. : . 

3. ■ . 

4. . = 

5. : . 
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HOW THEY SEE ME 



Just as each part of the day is fi.ned w,ith positive, neutral, and negative 
things, each person is made-up of things we like and things we do not like 
so much. Below are a number of circles showing persons with different 
amounts- of positive (+) jind negative (-) things about them. Which of these 
circles comes closest toUhe way you see yourself? Write the letter of the 
circle which most resembles you right here: . 




In the blank following each question, wVite the letter of the circle that 
you think each of the persons mentioned would pick for you. 

1. 'Which circle do you think your closest friend would choose to describe 
,you? 

2. Which circle would the teacher in this class choose? 

3. Which circle would the principal of your school choose? 

4. Wh'ich circle would your mother choose? 

5_ Which circle would the boys-or girls you spend most time with choose to 
describe you? 

6. Which circle would your father choose? 
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INTERVIEWING STUDENTS 



An interview wfth a student may provide a teacher with important clues to 
his behavior. The questions may not be typed or written out as they are on an 
interview card, but it's usually a good idea to have some sort of outline or 
plan of approach in mind. 

Here is an interview outline, prepared by a teacher to help her find out 
why a pupil was consistently late to class, , ^ 

I. Everywhere you go, there are certain rules. 

A. One of our ru\es is to be on time. 

B. How can we help you keep the rules? 

II. Home Conditions. 

A. Do both parent work? 

B. What time do you get up? 

C Who calls you in the morning 

D. How much sleep do you get each night? 

E. Do you have any special morning duties? 

F. Do you eat breakfast with the family? 

III. Way of getting to school. 

A» How far is it from your home to school? 

B. ^ How do you get here? Walk? Bus? Bicycle? 

C. How long does it take? 

D. When do you have to start? 

IV. Work out a plan together. 

As the teacher asks questions and talks with this student, she tries to be 
very informal, to ask her questions in a pleasant manner, and to spend a lot 
of time 1 istening rather than talking. She may not take the questions in order; 
she ma: not even have to ask them. They are written out or kept in mind simply 
to guide her, to keep her from overlooking an important point. 
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SECTION VII 



EASTERN WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 
Department /Of Education 



FORMAT FOR THE LEARNING ACTIVITY PACKET/ PACKAGE 

1. Title Page: List the Title/Topic of your Packet then the following 
items: (your name) - (Produced for Dr. T. K. MidgTey) - (qtr., year, 
name of class). 

2. Table of Contents (This paper will assist you sith this item). 

3. Statement concerning Audience for which Packet is designed. 

4. Statement of Purpose. 

5. Major Concept and Sub Ideas. 

6. OBJECTIVES 

First write your Observable Behavioral Objectives: 
...These Bre things you want them TO DO. 

...Things you can see and observe them doing. (SKILLS) 
...Underline the doing words as you list tfiem. 

Next you may list the other Objectives you may have: 

...What do you want them TO KNOW? (KNOWLEDGE) 
...What do you want Ihem TO FEEL? (ATTITUDES) 

7. Pre- test (mention where the answers are located) (with instructor or 
in the Appendix, etc. ) 

8. Introduction to (Packet/Package) (tellrthem briefly what you are 
going to do). 

9. List of new vocabulary/Special terms/Definitions 
List of materials needed to work with LAP/P. 

10. Contract (If and when and v/here needed) This is an effective technique 
especially in packets used in Kindergarten through 12th grade. 

11. Presentation of (Materials/Content/Activities/Exercises) 

...This section is the body of the Packet. 

...Write your materials as if you were talking and working with 
a friend. 

...Make your packet as interesting and as motivating as you 
possibly can. 
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.Remember get your readers involved and participating in 
activities (this is a key factor in learning). 

...Illustrations, pictures, diagrams, articles, should be 
utilized whenever possible. 

...BE CREATIVE 

12. Review (Where & When needed)- - 

13. Post-test and (evaluation/suggestions) 

14. Additional suggest,ed Follow-up Activities (for those who study this 
packet and who desfire to pursue this topic further). 



15. Bibliography (Books and materials) (films, filmstrips, programmed 
materials, transparencies, slides, tapes, etc.). 

16. Suggestions fo^ the teacher (Instructions and guides if needed). 



7. Appendix (Materials which enhance the Packet and add to its effective- 
ness). 



NOTE: The pack&t should be typed and mounted in a labeled cover (portfolio 
type). / 

REMEMBER: THIS [PACKET IS TO BE USED AS A BUIDE FOR INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION 



and in many cases 

IT WILL' BE THE GUIDE TO AN OVERALL CORREALTED PACKAGE OF LEARNING AND 
REFEREf^CE MATERIALS. 
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TITLE AND/OR PACKAGE NO . 

CONCEPT: This should, be a specific statement of the idea, skill, or 
attitude to be learned. One sentence is usually sufficient. 

PURPOSE: This is a rationale to the student indicating why the above 

concept should be learned. A brief paragraph is usually sufficient. 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE: The learning objectives should be stated in behavioral terms 
and contain three basic elements: 

1. The performance expected of the, learner. 

2. The conditions under which the performance will take place. 

3. The proficiency level expected of the learner. 

Objectives should include a range of taxonomy categories: 
knowledge, comprehension, application, and invention. The 
number of objectives is determined by the producer. One to 
five objectives are adequate for a package. Behavioral 
objectives are concept oriented and should not include material 
from the learning activities. 

Pre-AssesSment 

LEARNING' 

ACTFVITIES: This is a listing of the activities a student may engage in 

to learn the above stated objective. The activities should be 
diversified as possible and provide for a broad range bf interest 
and ability levels. 

Areas to consider are : 

f Materials: Textbooks, periodicals, pamphlets, experiments., 
worksheets, exercises, charts, etc. \ 
Media: Films, filmstrips, records, tape recordings,8rfim 

single concep^t loops, video tape recordings, study 
prints, etc. / 

Methodology: Large group where media is used, small group, 

teacher-pupil conference, research in the learning 
resource center, etc. 

EVALUATION OF STUDENT LEARNING: / 

The evaluation i., ..iUment should measure a student*s achievement of the 
behavioral objectives. The degree to which the student has gained an under- 
standing of the idea, skill, or attitude which was to be learned, determines 
his advancement. 

Two tests should be prepared for each package. The instructor in his course 
management, can use the evaluation instrument in several ways. They may 
be used as a pretest, self-test, post-test, or as two post-tests. 
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PURPOSE: 



The purpose of this packet is to introduce you to a new metmod of 
learning. Tbis method allowing you to learn as fast or as slow 
as you want because you are the boss. Each page of this booklet 
will give you instructions and explain what you are to do. In 
order to complete the packet successfully you must follow tike 
directions. 



WHETHER OR XOT YOU SUCCEED DEPENDS ON YOU. IF 
QUESTIONS PLEA^SE DO NOT HESITATE TO I^IAKE AN AP 
WITH YOUR SEMINAR TEACHER. 



YOU HAVE 
POINTMENT 



Now turn to the next page and continue the packet. 
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INTRODUCTION: 

During the past ten to fifteen years teachers have discovered many 
things about how people learn. The twQ most important discoveries 
have been: (1) that people learn at different rates of speed, and 
(2) that people learn in different ways. Consequently, during this 
year of study in the culture of the western world we are going to 
provide you with an opportunity to learn at your own rate of speed 
and in your own individual ways. This can be achieved only 
through a combined and cooperative effort between you and your 
teacher. 

The procedure we are goiog to use this year involves the use of 
individual learning packets. Each packet will enable you to learn 
a spcciiic concept concerning the grov. th of civilization. However, 
before we begin our course it is important that you understand how 
to do a packet. Since the best way to learn to do something is to 
do it, let's begin. 



PACKET LEARNI>G CAN BE EASY IF YOU FOLLOV/ DIRECTIONS 
NOW TURN TO THE NEXT PAGE AND BEGIN 



How to Do a Packet 



Pag 



CONCEPTS: 



!• Learning is an individual process. 

2. A pre-test is provided in each packet to determine whether 

a person needs to connplete the packet. 

3. Concepts of the nnaterial to be covered are stated clearly. 

4. Objectives are stated in behavioral ternis. 

5. Varying activities are provided to enable the student to 

master the objectives. 

6« ^VTien the student is able to perform the objectives he is 
ready to take the post-test. If he cannot perform the 
objectives he needs to return to those items he does not 
understand. 



LEARNING BEGINS WTIEN THE TEACHER STOPS TALKING 

TURN TO NEXT PAGE AND READ THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS 
PACKET 
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OBJECTIVES: / 

Each student should be able to do or perform the following tasks: 

1. To be able to write a definition of the following terms as they 

relate to individual learning packets. 

A. Concept 

B. Behavioral Objective 

C. Pre-test 

D. Post-test 

E. Resource Center 

F. Independent Study 

2. To be able to explain in writing why you think the packet is a 

good learning instrument. 

3. To state in writing a concept v;ith which you think other people 

should be acquainted. 

4. To be able to state in writing thiee behavioral objectives which 

if a person could perform them - would demonstrate an under- 
standing of your concept. 

5. To be able to explain in writing the reason for having a pre 
and post test. 

6. To be able to identify when a person is ready to progress to 

the next unit or packet. 

7. To be able to score 90% on the post-test. 



IF YOU THINX YOU CAN PERFORM THE ABOVE OBJECTIVES, 
TURN TO THE XEXT PAGE AND TAKE THE PRJil-TEST. 
IF YOU DOX-T TIIIXK YOU CAX PERFORM THE TASKS - TURX 
TO THE XEXT PAGE, READ THE PRE-TEST AXD THEX BEGIN 
THE PACKET OX PAGE 7 
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Pre-Test 

Write a'short definition of the following terms: 

Concept: ^ 



Behavioral Objective: 



Pre-test: 



Post-test: 



Resource Center: 



Independent Study;^ 



2. Why do you think the packet is a good le'arning instrument? 



3. Write below a concept that you think other people shpuld know. 



4. Write bclo%^ three behavioral objectivos whicli if a person could 
perform them - would dcmonslraro an understanding of the above 
concept. 
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\ 

Pre-test (continued) 



5. Explain the reason for having a pre and post test. 



\ 



6., Below are two possible situation.s a person might find himself in 
when doing a packet. Explain in writir.g the next steps you would take. 

You have just finished the pre-test. 



You have just found that one of your student's score on the post- 
test was not satisfactory. What advice would you give him? 



WTien you have completed the pre-test take it to your seminar teacher. 

If your teacher checks item number one yoa can go on to the next 
packet,^if item nun^.ber two is checked thc-n you v. ill go on with this 
packet. 

' 179 

(1) Go on to next packet /"^ 

(2) You arc now roady'to begin this pacl:ot ^ [ 
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BODY: 

You are now ready to begin your f-irst packet. There are a fe'>v im- 
portant ideas that you must rcmeniber: (1) foiio\^ the directions, 
(2) you are responsible for learning, and (3) whenever you need 
assistance, see your seminar teacher. Good Luck! 

Our first, task in this packet is to becom.e familiar with the basic 
vocabulary of a packet. You will find belo\\ a list of words and their 
definitions that we will use all year. Read them and be sure that you 
understand each word. If the explanation is not clear see your 
seminar teacher. 

1. Concept : Each packet is based on one learnable id»a or concept. 
All the activities and reading are provided to help you understand the 
idea. 

2* Beha,vioral Obiectives r Each packet includes behavioral objec- 
tives or statements telling the student what he v. ill be required to 
do to show the teacher and himself that he has understood and learned 
the concept. The objectives tell the student. what he will be required 
to do# 

3* Pre-tcst: All packets have a pre-test that the student may take. 
_The pre-test enables the student and the teacher to determine whether 
or not Fne student already understands the concept to be covered. If 
the st\ident already under stands- the concept then he would be wasting 
his time doing the packet. However, if he does not understand the con- 
cept, the pre-test serves as a good introduction to the packets 

4. Post-test : Each packet concludes with a post-test v/hich each 
student must take. The post-test will always ask you to perform 
the objectives that were stated earlier in the packet. Usually each 
student must score 90^0 on the test. If a student does hot score 90'7o 
he has not followed the instructions in the packet. 

5# - Resource Center : The Social Studies Resource Center v.'ill con- 
tain all the packets, post-test and most of the reading materials 
needed to complete the packets. Since" seminar and large group 
times arc no^^used far doing pad-cots you will need to spend mvich 
of your independent study time reading and working in the Resource 
Center. 

I^^^op<^'^dr >n t SU:<K : Each student at Fer:is has indi/pcndcnt study 
time. Xiost of ihe readings, tapes, filmstrips ^nd other aclivities 
you will be ask^>d to complete will be done during your indcpc:;v:eni 4 
study tintc. 1 O V/ 

THINK ABOUT THE V/ORDS. IF UKDERSTCOD CO ON TO XCXT PAGE, 
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Now that you have read the vocabulary words you will need to under 
stand this year, let's see if you can put some o£ them to use. 



In the spaces provided below state in writins three concepts which 
you think are impoirtant. (Remember that a concept is one learn- 
able idea. ) 

1. 



When you have finished, reread the definition of a concept on page 
7 If you think your concepts are correct and acceptable go 

on to the next page. If you are net surq if your concepts are right 
see your seminar teacher. 



DON'T GIVE UP - STOP A>:D THINK - IT'S ALL IN THE PACKET 
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The next thing you should understand about the packet is the 
"objective. 



As you remember for the definition on page 7 of this packet, 
an objective tells the student uhat he v.ill be required to do^ in order 
to derhonstrate his understanding of the concept. The objective is 
stated in action, words such as: List, Identify, and Compare. 



To make sure you understand the objective we would like you to 
list below three behavioral objectives which relate to one of your 
concepts listed in the previous sectidn. 

1. ' 



2. 



After you have completed v;riting your objectives, check yours with 
the objectives included in this packet on page 4 

Were yours correct? If not, read the section on objectives located 
on page 7 



IF THEY WERE CORRECT, GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 
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We would now like you to reread the definition of a pre-test* Vv'hen 
you have finished, state why you thinl-; the pre-test is a good or 
bad idea. 
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Now that we have reviewed all the aspects of ll:c packet, see if ypu 
can explain what you would do in the lollo^^ing situations. 



!• A student has come to you w*ith his completed packet but it is \ 
identical to another student* s and was obviously copied. What woula 
you say to him? 



2. One of your student^s post-test was lOO^fo correct except for one 
question, v.^hich obviously he had just guessed at. V/hat advice would 
you give him? 



^Vhen you have completed the packet go to the Social Studies Resource 
Center and ask for the post-test on the ^'Packet'* and take the test. 
When you have finished return the completed test to the person in 
charge of the Resource Center. 



GOOD LUCK 
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POST-TEST 

1. Define the following terms as they apply to individual learnini 
packets. ■ 



CONCEPT: 



BEfiAVIORAL OBJECTIVE: 



PRE-TEST: 



POST- TEST 



RESOURCE CENTER: 



indepexdt:nt study 



2. Now that you are about to complete your first packet, how do 
you feel about the packet? 
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Post- Test (continued) ' ^ 
3« State below a concept you think other people ought to know: 



4. State bejow three objectives which relate to your concept in 
question three. 



{^W 5. How do you think taking both pre and post tests will help you 



understand and learn the material we are going, to cover this year? 



6» If one of your students scored 40^5 on his post-test, v.hat advice 
would you give him? 
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VIDEO PAPER I 

OPINIONS ON CREATIVE LEARNING AND TEACHING 
n« ^ . ^- P^ul Torrance 
Departent of Educational Psychology, University of Ga, 

and tea4^•nt"?h^■^^a'?^L?a^'r:^orC"o^?S?rr """h™^"^ 

1 Strongly agree 

2 Agree 

3 Undecided 

4 Disagree 

5 Strongly disagree 

students Should be rewarded only for givin, the correct or best solutions. 

u"o'h?,nse?f' '''' '''' '''' - ^l^e has thought of he should keep " 

Teachers should at times encourage students to think of wild ideas. 
Wild ideas frequently turn into good ones. 

tre^?r;:tSf^;?e'^J?IJ^ cl^-do'-ab^^u^ft'^^ ""-^ ■ 

Wd"'Zsefufidea".'"™ '"^^ ridiculous, can' 

Jr'tfe'cliss"" ^"=Pt the ideas ipproved by the ..ajority 

Productive, creative thinkers frequently spend time on wild ideas. 

Teachers should not soend tiniP in ri^cc ^.-j • . . 
it is a waste of time considering ideas that are wrong; 

Most, if not all, really creative and useful ideas come from wild ideas. 

i?A^?eL"^t L^i^irt:art?Sh^■^^ 'ofi^otT --^ ^ 

iLtlny^'prob'S!""'^"""^ t° -P-ve solutions to just' 

^ r^Judtt^iVes^t TulZl^ r.lT: ^-^-"^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^--^t deal for 

JisTh::: ;:?::rto":e?L:" ^"^ ---- 
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(2) 

IIX'hM hI?p\ho'cUr?la:re ?t Tl """9 a teacher 

gested. ° ^'^ ""^ f'S^-^e what is wrong with the ideas sug- 

16. Students find it easy to think of good, new ideas when they know how. 

ar'e'rlght'"""' ^"^"^ '"^ "'""""^ that the teacher thinks 

18. Any high school student can learn how to think of new, useful ideas, 
fhfnki" tl;an'?herlje' beco,,,e better 

sofvr?s"\±o'=n^^:„d°seN'f"?sr ' the class can 

^-^^t^^Lrt^e^]1s^a'??ro*nlrr^es1'a^te?"="="• ^-^^ 

-ach:'rRtgS^c"h°oon^^h^rn1s\'iSNa"?e"' 

^y us^^,\llll Slt%v*e?jSn: kno^.l" '""''^^ """o' ^= 

^Sere':;;? SrjoSfulloT' " '° "-^ ^-t-^ "t^e^lse 

of' j:w"?d'eir?n'o?dL'L"so[v:°th';r ^'"'"^ ^^-^-a 

he«e?*0%'^2t'beuer'°id"as.'"' ^"t they cannot learn to think 

^^^ix^ii ?s L?L?dri:e\rfL7t:=:o"i':e"- 

pr"?Hcai\lfue"" '''''' "•>=ther or not they have 

^gS^^"t^?l^lrto''"s'^?v?"""^^'= '° - ^ p™^-™ they 

applre^jfy""!;?^ S^ng."''" '° ^""^ enthusiastic about an 

wh:f:^?/Sien'' -t ^ h"-^ J-t to see 

st*arteSli'a^ I?^g?nlMde"a','° *° ^= 

33. teachers should never pay ™uch attention in class to "crack-pot" ideas. 

34. The presence of a group stimulates many students to think of original ideas. 
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35. 



(3) 

Teachers should help young people recognize that it is impossible to solve 
many problems. 



36. It is not healthy for a student to question things that other people regard 
as established facts. 

37. Teachers should realize that it is hard for a high school student to work 
intently on a problem for more than an hour or two at a time. 

38. When a class sets out to solve one problem they may get an idea that leads 
them to something else quite worthwhile. 

39. It is better to explain a principle or theory to students rather than to 
encourage th«m to iinderstand it on their own. 

The unfinished or imperfect usually has greater appeal for students thanthe 
completed and the polished. 



40. 



41. Examinations composed of factual questions are more valid than those re- 
quiring organization, interpretation, or creative thinking. 

42. It facilitates important learning for students to try to imagine or visualize 
things they cannot actually see. 

43. High school teachers should make assignments that require original research 
work. 



44. 



High school students sometimes get rebellious ideas but as they grow up 
they should get over them and settle down. 



45. Sometimes students learn a great deal when things are uncertain and unpre- 
dictable. 

46. Students should be more interested in learning facts than in relating them to 
their ideas and previous experiences. 

47. Teachers should give high school students assignments which require them to 
draw their own conclusions from some data or a body of facts. 

48. Most high school students enjoy discussing causes and possible solutions of 
social, political, economic, or international problems. 

49. Teachers should frequently permit or encourage two students to work on pro- 
blems together. 

50. Students, will work longer on problems in pairs than alone or in regular 
classroom groups. 

51. Straightforward reasoning is more productive than metaphors and the search 
for analogies . 

52. Teachers should recognize that the idea of doing research appeals to mosl 
high school students. 

53. In producing useful, really original solutions, the irrational and emotional 
is more important than the intellectual and rational. ■ 
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54, 

55. 

56. 

57. 
58. 

59. 

60. 



Teachers should encourage students to question the accuracy of statements 
made in textbooks or reference books. 

Students do not enjoy working on a problem unless there is a good posSi- 
biMty of coming out with a clear-cut answer. 

It is the responsibility of teachers, especially social science teachers, 
to help maintain the established order of society. 

High school students enjoy thinking about problems that challenge the experts 

It is essential for learn-ing that a teacher outline in detail what is to be 
done and hbw to do it. 

Students' minds may get so caught up in a new idea that it is almost impos- 
sible for them to think of anything else. 

A teacher should not attempt a class project unless he has a pretty good idea 
how it wi 11 turn out. 
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VIDEO PAPER II 

A REVIEW OF SELECTED LITERATURE 
ON CLASSROOM CREATIVITY 

. " - by > . o 

Bruce M, Mitchell 
Associate Professor of Education 
Eastern Washington State College 

Research studies referred to in this survey of the literature were 
selected by virtue of their relationship to^the study^ scientific promi- 
nence, and/or as important contributions to. knowledge in the area p'^ 
creativity. The literature has been arranged into seven topic areas: 
(1) defining creativity; (2) creative teaching and the curriculum; (3) 
the nature of the creative personality; (4) the creative learning process; 
(5) sociological implications of creativity; (6) creativity and school 
performance; and (7) the measurement of creativity. 
Defining Creativity 

One of the most common problems in dealing with the field of creati- 
vity has been the many definitions of the term. The multitude of defini- 
tions h^s made communicc^tion within the field of education difficult. 
Taylq^r^ has described better than one hundred definitions of the term. 

The definitions of the tprm creativity selected by this researcher 
cover a wide spectrum of interpretation. Some writers have used the term 
xa.ther loosely, while others have defined a rather tight/ framework of 
operation. Some were concerned with the psychological process almost 
entirely, while others concentrated on the relation between man and his 
environment. 

Anderson2 referred to the term creativity in two phases. He set up 
the dichotomies of the open system and the closed system. The closed 
system has very little emphasis on inventiveness or originality but is 

See Footnotes - Page 35 
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concerned mainly with acquiring a body of knowledge, memorizing fact<i, and 
finding answers to problems that have already been solved by someone eli,e. 

His open system is a system of relationships which stress uni'iuoness 
and originality in the thought processes. The greatest opportunity for 
operating or learning in the open system is at the infant stage of develop- 
ment and preschool years where there are few environmental and curric»ilum 
demands, and almost no systematic teaching. It is at this level that tite 
most significant learning takes place and creativity flourishes This lyj.e 
of open system permits originality, experimentatiqn, initiative, and ms/eu 
tion. 

In defining creativity further, he indicated that the term has two 
parts. Usually it has been thought of in terms of a product, such as a 
painting, an invention, or a novel. However, there is also the process of 
creativity which exists only in the moment of now. 

Yammamoto^ expressed frustration when he was unable to find commonly 
accepted definitions of the term. He felt that the reason for which men 
could not arrive at conclusions about the term they were feeling was 
because of the philosophical differences among the workers in the field. 
He considered this the reason rather than the differences in degree of 
sophistication or in the type of technique. The operational frame of 
reference was the most important factor in determining what the worker 
actually found. 

Kubie^ discussed the term within a psychological framework dealing with 
his concurrent systems of conscious, preconscious, and unconscious. Man's 
greatest flexibility and freedom occurs when continuous interaction occurs 
between the three systems, 

See Footnotes - Page 35 
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To Kubie,^ the unconscious level was the area in which symbols became 

disguised and disguising representatives of the unconscious levels of 

psychological processes. The process of symbolic funcitoning is latent. 

It merely hides and. there is no communication with the pre-conscious . He 

felt that the unconscious processes were rigid and fixed. The pre-conscious 

was where the acts of creativity occurred. It was at this leveT that the 

symbols underwent a continuous operation of sorting, sifting, analyzing, 

and processing. In the cotiscious^level , the learner deals with knowledge 

as realities. Like the unconscious, the conscious is also fixed and rigid. 

The process of creativity was described by Guilford: 

The creator first makes preparation. That is to say, he 
collects information, although he may or may not have a clear 
idea of what he is going to produce. He next goes through a 
• period of incubation during which the great idea to come 
undergoes a process of gestation. The big moment of inspira- 
tion arrives and the idea is born. To finish the job, the 
creator indulges in some self criticism; he evaluates what 
he has produced. 6 

Jackson^ stressed the criteria of unusualness and appropriateness. 
The product must stand the test of reality. It must fit the content of 
"make sense." He further indicated that the criterion of appropriateness 
is continuous and not discrete; exists in degrees. A third criterion was 
transformation which involves a radical shift. An example given of this 
process was the drastic shift caused by the introduction of the heliocentric 
theory of the universe which placed the sun rather than the earth at thu 
center of our universe. 

A similar approach was taken by MacKinnon^ who characterized creativity, 
and statistically infrequent response. He felt that there would also be 
an element that would be adaptive to reality and contain "an evaluation of 
the original insight together with sustaining and developing it to the full." 

See Footnotes - Page 35 
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These two definitions of Jackson and MacKinnon both stressed the 
importance of the final evaluation process which would bring the creative 
product within a workable framework. 

Nelson^ pictured creativity differently. She conceptualized it as a 
means-end relationship where the creative process is the means and the 
individual or creative product the desirable end. She indicated that in this 
type of conceptualization, a symbolic relationship was implicit. This was 
likened to the manner of judging the value of a creative endeavor in terms 
of it's qualities or characteristics. This approach to judging would 
reflect the authors, artists, or scientists' attitude during the process 
of creating. In this context, however, originality, spontaneity, and 
vision had to characterize both the process and product of creative thinking. 
Creative Teaching and the Curriculum 

The ASCD 1962 Yearbook Commit tee 10 discussed ten noncreative influences 
which they felt prevented Anierica's schools from encouraging creativity: 

1. "A Preoccupation with order. Much of our practice seems to wor- 
ship order, categoization . classifying, description and pigeonholing of one 
sort or another. Such a preoccupation is likely, to discourage breaking 
loose and finding new solutions." 

2. "Overvaluing authority, support, evidence and the 'scientific 
method.' Such rigid, tight concepts often permit no question or exploration. 
They are by definition, *so.'" 

3. "Exclusive emphasis upon the historical point of view. This seems 
to imply that those things that have been discovered in the past are always 
good; change or the present is bad." 

4. "Various forms of 'cookbook' approaches - 'filling in the blanks,' 
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'color the picture correctly' approach. This is an ever-pr^.^ent danger 
of teaching machines, also, if they permit only 'given' answers." 

5. "The essentially solitary approach to learning often emphasized 

in some classrooms - creativity is very highly dependent upon communication." 

6. "The elimination of self from the classroom." 

7. "The school which is ruled almost entirely by adult concepts." 

8. "Emphasis upon force, threat, and coercion. The use of 'guilt' 

and 'badness' as means of control; also severe forms of punishment, ridicule^ 
and humiliation. Anything which diminishes the self interferes with openness 
and creativity." 

9. "The idea that mistakes are sinful and that children ar^ not to be 
trusted. Where mistakes are not permitted, there can be no experimentation. 
Teachers who fear youngsters and the possibilities that they may get. out of 
hand cannot permit the kind of movement and freedom required by creativity." 

10. "School organizations^ which emphasize lock-step approaches, rules 
and regulations, managerial and administrative considerations, rather than 
human ones." | 

The ASCD 1962 Yearbook Cpmni ttee^^ also indicated that the development 



of creativity was dependent upon the types of school situations created by 



teachers and administrators. The Committee felt that creative behavior 
often had it's beginning in sheer phantasy. It was up to teachers to make 
their classroom a place where brainstorming, imagination, and even day- 
dreaming were encouraged. It.was felt that regardless of how fantastic 
ideas may seem, they must not be ridiculed. 

Belief was also expressed that ideas must be expressed without 
fear of threat. This should occur not only in the classroom, but in the 
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corridors or the playground also. Imagination must be tolerated and more 
important, encouraged. In short, the school atmosphere should be one 
where shcool is thought of as being fun. 

The Committee also indicated that maximum opportunities for choice 
must be provided. This was deemed necessary if students were to escape a 
feeling of threat when confronted with problems they did not feel competent 
to cope with. Differences and flexibility should be made possible in order 
to encourage creative behavior. 

The ASCD 1962 Yearbook Committee^^ felt that teacher attitudes must 
be such that an atmosphere for creativity is encouraged in their classrooms. 
Teachers must value openness and flexibility, and understand the importance 
of individuality and it's development in each child. Learning activities 
should be structured through the use of free discussions, open ended questions, 
the use of varied sources of information, opportunities to question esta- 
blished theories, and to think critically and challenge beliefs which are 
widely accepted. Over-planned activities, page-by-page assignments, and 
rigid schedules leave little room for tackling crucial questions through 
discussion. 

The ASCD 1962 Yearbook Committee^^ cautioned that creative teaching was 
not easy. It demands a complete reconstruction of learning activities and 
methods of classroom operation. The emphases in schools which encourage 
creative thinking must be fot:used on the child rather than on rigid subject 
matter. 

While there seemed to be agreement among teachers that qualities of 
resourcefulness, critical thinking, and creativity were important to educa- 
tion, Margolinl^ found that not all teachers were willing to work with 
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pupils who had such qualities. The pupil who tended to be critical 
during a discussion was not the kind of pupil who made a teacher's day 
easy. 

Wolf 15 studied the question of the classroom teacher's 'view of the 
creativity concept. The responses of teachers were grouped categorically 
according to four manifestations of creativity. In answer to the question 
of how teachers viewed the concept of creativity it was found that nearly 
50 percent felt that it was a personal characteristic rather than a product - 
or -a process. Sixty percent felt that creative learning experiences as used 
in the classroom were the type of experiences which already pervaded the 
entire school curriculum. Sixty-seven percent of the teachers felt that 
the main reason for employing practices of creative learning experiences 
was to expedite specific learning and/or instruction in the classroom. The 
remainder felt that the purpose was more for enjoyment and satisfaction. 

When asked their opinion as to the desirable outcomes from creative 
learning experiences, Wolf^^ found that 33 percent felt that improved 'socio- 
personal adjustment improvement factors were most important; 30 percent thought 
that improved instruction which would facilitate learning was most important; 
10 percent saw the most valuable outcome as being the development of new 
vistas for self-expression and use of leisure time; while 14 percent were of 
the opinion that the greatest importance was in the realization of personal 
satisfaction and a feeling of accomplishment. 

Wodtkel7 foupd that there was less slef-initiated talk in the classroom 
on the part of highly creative students than those in the low creativity 
categories. Pupils of highly controlling teachers,, and the high creative 
pupils seemed rore alert. There was no support for the hypothesis that 
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highly creative pupils tended to become classroon, discipline problems. 
The overall bindings showed that highly creative youngsters who were in 
the Classrooms fo teachers with a high degree of control found that they 
..ust curtail their verba, creativity, self-initiated response, and verbal 
flexibility. 

It was found that the type of student which teachers and parents con- 
ceived of as being ideal, was not -the kind of pupil which »ight be described 
as a creative person. A Get.els and Jackson" study 'found that in a test 
Of desirable traits in students, independence in jud^ent ranked 19th while 
being courageious was ranked lower by United States Teachers th.n by -teachers 
of any of the six foreign countries for which data was available. These - 
countries included: Canada, Australia, .Germany. Western Sa»oa, and the 
Phillipines. 

Research by Torrance" revealed ten personality characteristics of 
teachers who were not able to apply five basic principles of classroo,. opera- 
tion which rewarded creative thinking. These personality characteristics 
were: authoritarian, defensive, dominated by time, insensitive to their 
PMls' intellecutal and emotional needs, intellectually inert. lacking in 
energy, preocuppied with the information - giving functions, disinterested 
in promoting intelectual curiosity in their pupils, preoccupied with 
disciplinary matters, and unwilling to give much of themselves in the 
teaching-learning compact. 
20 

Torrance conducted another experiment in which 212 first, second, 
and third grade children were administered three product in,proven,ent tasks 
consisting of improving a nurse's kit, a toy fir truck, and a stuffed dog. 
It was found that first grade boys were reticent to suggest changes for the 
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nurse's kit, while, the girls were similarly reluctant to offer suggestions 
for changing the fire truck. However, by the third grade, boys were found 
to be clearly superior to girls on the number and quality of ideas for the 
change and/or improving of the three toys used in the study. 

Finally, at the conclusion of his revised summary report, Torrance^l 
arrived at a number of conclusions dealing directly wiich creative teaching: 

1. "After diU orientation such as that contained in the manual, 
Rewarding Creative Thinking , classroom teachers seem to want to reward 
creative thinking jn their pupils, but many of them are unable to do so 
effectively because of their own personality characteristics, their percep- 
tions of social expectations, and the like." 

2. "In projecting plans for discussing with children their creative 
writing, beginning teachers seem to be preoccupied with the critical and 
remedial. When encouraged to develop strategies for talking with children 
which will encourage growth in creative writing, experienced teachers show 

a slight predominance of creative strategies over the critical and remedial. 

3. "Teachers participating in inservice training programs for 
developing creative thinking, tend not to initiate any more creative activi- 
ties than their colleagues under control conditions, but there is a fairly 
general tendency for their pupils to show greater growth in creative writing 

4. "Pupils of teachers with strong creative motivations or attitudes 
(as measured by appropriate scales on the Personal -Social Motivation Inven- 
tory) show significant gains in creative writing over a three-month period, 
while those of their less strongly motivated colleagues showed almost no 
gain in creative writing under similar conditions during the same period." 

5. "Even though teachers may volunteer to carry out creative thinking 
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activities, they tend to be inhib.ited in doing so if th. principal is not 
involved in the experiment and does not give his direct approval." 

6. "The use of creative activities in and of themselves does not seen, 
to result in growth in creative writing." 

7. "Boys and girls in the subcultures studies are rewarded differen- 
tially for their creative thinking and this appears to interfere with the 
creative development of both boys and girls in certain areas." 

8. "Differential rewards for originality versus correctness and for 
originality versus fluency produce differential results in the expected 
directions." 

9. "The type of evaluated practice (criticism and correction, 
suggestions of other possibilities, and a combination- of criticism and con- 
structive possibilities) do not affect performance on similar subsequent 
tasks requiring creative problem-solving. Too frequent use of evaluation 
during the practice session, regardless of the type, seems to interfere with 
subsequent performance on similar tasks." 

10. "Unevaluated ('off the record') practice tends to produce greater 
originality, elaboration, and sensitivity than evaluated practice in most 
instrances, except at the sixth-grade level." 

11. "WehH peer evaluated practice is used, creative evaluation (defects) 
tends to be more effective in producing originality, elaboration, sensitivity, 
and the like, especially in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades." 

12. "Competition in grades one through six produces greater fluency, 
flexibility, and originality in creative thinking tasks. Practice and 
'warm-up- reduces but does not completely eliminate the advantage achieved 
by competition. (This does not include an assessment of other side-effects 
of competition.)" 
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13. "If one .member of agorup is definitely superior to .the others in 
creative thinking abilities, he almost always experiences nressures to 
reduce his productivity and/or originality and is frequently not given 'cre- 
dit for the positive contribution he makes to the group's success. The 
repertoire of gorup strategies for controlling creative members and of the 
counteraction techniques of creative individuals can be identified and used 
in characterizing the evaluative conditions of a group." 

14. "Homogeneous grouping for tacks requiring creative problem-solving 
reduces the social stress, enables less creative members to become more 
productive, and increases the enjoyment of members." 

15. "More effective teachers in experimental mathematics courses (SMSC) 
report more trouble-shooting or hypothesis-making evaluative thinking and 
less criticism and praise than their less effective colleagues, effective- 
ness being determined by pupils learning as measured by pre- and post- 
tests." 

16. "Preadolescent- children in different cultures perceive differently 
the pressures of their society on divergent characteristics as shown by 
their imaginative stories about animals and persons with divergent characters. 
Approximately one-half of them perceive some kind of pressure against diver- 
gent characteristics." 

17. "Students who read and analyze research creatively in terms of con- 
structive possibilities rather than critically in terms of defects subse- 
quently develop more original ideas in the area of the content under consi- 
deration. This suggests the improtance of the evaluative set one has towards 
the knowledge he possesses." 
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18. "Different evaluative sets (memory, evaluative, and creative) in 
reading course material (Personality Development and Mental Hygiene) leads 
to differential performances on different kinds of tests (recognition or 
multiple-choice, memory or completion, creative applications, and evaluative 
or decision-making), again suggesting the importance of the evaluative atti- 
tude toward knowledge in creative writing." 

20. "Provisions in honors programs for slef-ini tiated learning appear 
to be increasing while credit being given for self- initiated learning (in a 
course in Personality Development and Mental Hygiene) seems to increase 
greatly the variability of what is learned and probably of how much is learned 
Most graduate students, though not all, are able to make good use of such 
opportunities. 

The_Imp or.tance of Encouraging Creativity in the Classroom 

Eric Fromni22 emphasized the importance of organizing classrooms to 
encourage the creative attitude in the children. He saw creativity as "an 
attitude toward the self and toward the world in general; a willingness to 
accept the novel, unique, fresh, unexplored areas as a challenge, not a 
threat." He felt that in order for creativity to flourish it was necessary 
for 'children to be puzzle^,, to accept conflict, to concentrate, and to devleop 
the sense of "I as the true center of my world." Fromm's ideas, like those 
of Torrance, seemed to indicate a need for much re-organization of classroom 
instruction. 

An element of threat was suggested in the findings of Eisenmen^^ who 
indicated that there was a great need for teahcers who could teach creatively, 
that is, persons who wouldn't be threatened by students who might disagree 
with them. In fact, it was hoped that teachers would welcome such disagree- 
ments by creative students who might have the ability to present the teacher 

\ 
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with more creative approaches to his subject matter. In th^s relationship, 
it would be possible for mutual enhancement of creativity to occur. 

The importance of encouraging students to ask insightful questions 
was also mentioned by Eisner24 who , agreed with Eisenmen that ti was 
necessary for a classroom to be f-ee from threat before creativity could 
flourish and that a classroom which encouraged fear of failure also possebsed 
a high level of anxiety in students. This high anxiety, diminished perfor- 
mances, expecially in complex tasks. Thus, creativity would be stifled. 

torrance^^ drew a d^chotoiny between creative teaching and authoritarian 
teaching. He indicated ath many things could be taught more effectively 

» 

and economically if learned in a creative manner and that many students who 
made little progress when taught authoritatively show gains when taught 
creatively. He also felt that this sort of classroom instruction could be 
effectively applies to teaching school failures and dropouts. 

in another article Torrance26 took issue with educators who maintained 
that too little is known about creativity to offer any practical suggestions 
for ways in v/hich teachers could encourage creativity among students. He 
offered six suggestions for encouraging creativity in the classroom: 

1. "Recognize .^original > creative works." 

2. "Ask questions that require thinking." 

3. "Reduce the discontinuity between elementary and secondary^ 

schools." 

4. "Provide more opportunities for learning in creative ways." 

5. "Do something about individual differences." 

6. "Develop creative readers." 

Creativity in reading and social studies > In a separate study 
27 

Torrance determined that there is a significant role for creative think- 
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ing in tfie process of reading. He also demonstrated the importance of 
developing creative readers by showing that children ccjld be educated to 
a much higher level if teachers 'would teach them how to utilize their 
creative thinking ability in reading. 
28 

MarkGberry felt that it is possible to promote creative behavior 
in the social studies. However, before this cna be done, it is first 
necessary to place more emphasis on discovery techniques of learning rather 
than on the traditional repetitive method of fact memorization." To accom- 
plish this, a supportive classroom climate is necessary to emphasize both 
individual and group exploration and experimentation. This supportive 
climate- is one in which ample opportunities for original thinking, problem 
solving, and honest appreciation of creative behavior are provided. However, 
the author added that creative behavior must have intellectual merit. 
Marksberry deemed it necessary for the teacher to recognize and have respect 
for various individua-. differences and unique ways of learning and respond- 
ing by their students. 

Castelli was in agreement with Marksberry regarding the need for the 
teacher to assume a supporting role to students. He found that teachers who 
scored high on tests of divergent thinking had a greater tendency to exhibit 
behavior of a supportive nature. Castelli also found that -creative teachers ^ 
who he depicted as those scoring high on tests of divergent thinking, seemed 
to be more hostile toward their students than the non-creative teachers. 
However, they tended to praise arid smile more,, while at the same time blaming ' 
and frowning more. They also seemed to jump from one statement category to 
another in their teaching more than the less creative teachers. 

Cre ative counselors and administrators . Along with the need for crea- 
tive teachers in the curriculujB.Torrance^O discussed the type of counselors 
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and administrators needed for guiding and directing the creative talent of 
students* He described two types of counselors which he felt would not 
qualify for counseling highly creative individuals. Hb believed that a 
counselor too engrossed with his own creativity might be ineffective in 
helping his counselees tO' become more creative themselves. This sort of 
counselor could cbmpletel/y upset the creative thinking ability of coun- 
selee. He might demonstrate impulsiveness by his inability to contorl his 
responses in counseling interviev/s. Torrance's second type of counselor was 
quite the opposite of his first type. He would be rigid, constricted, overly 
dedicated to method and technique, and lacking in spontaneity. He would 
feel the need to repress all his weaknesses. Torrance characterized these 
two types as being creative personalities who would be able to work success- 
fully with only a very few highly creative individuals, 
31 

Torrance also indicated that a counselor of highly creative indi- 
viduals should have control of his impulsiveness, but he must also develop 

* 

an ability to use his' preconscious , to play, to laugh, to be spontaneous, 
and to accept weaknesses in hemslef. He should be able to free himself of 
his rigidity while maintaining his slef control, his contact with reality, 
his organization, and he should be capable'of exercising cautiousness and 
carefulness. 

One important quality for counseling with the highly creative indivi- 
duals is a large degree of openness. He must have seen perceptive abilities 
to truly communicate with his client. He must also be trained in intuitive 
thinking, 

Torrance32 described a number of characteristics of the creative 
school administrator. He felt that by encouraging certain school practices. 
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the school administrator could encourage the development of a climate for 
creativity within his school: 

1. "Lets teachers know that he respects creativity and 
creative^^teaching. " 

2. "Uses some regular system for obtaining teachers' ideas." 

3. "Tolerates disagreement with his own ideas." 

4. "Encourages experimentation." 

5. "Avoids loading teachers with too many extra duties." 

6. "Makes it possible to try out new ideas without failure 
being 'fatal . ' " 

7. "Hakes school atmosphere an exciting, adventurous one." 

8. "Avoids overemphasis on teamwork." 

9. "Holds meetings in which ideas are evaluated honestly." 

10. "Helps develop sound but exciting ideas from failure 
experiences." 

11. "Exposes t'feachers to the creative work of other teachers." 

12. "Makes it easy for new teachers to generate new ideas and 
stimulate the staff. " 

13. ' "Facilitates conmunication between teachers in his school and 

teachers elsewhere working on related problems." 

14. "Occasionally questions established concepts and practices." 

15. "Carries on continuous programs of long-range planning." 

16. "Recognizes and tries to relieve tension when frustration 
becomes too severe." 

17. "Maintains frequent communication with individual teachers but 
lets them make most decisions alone." 

Finally, Torrance also indicated five behavior characteristics of a 
creative administrator: 

1. "He is a man of curiosity and discontent. He is always ask- 
ing, 'Why did this happen?' or 'What would happen if we did 
\ it this way?' " 



2. "He is a man of unlimited enthusiasm for his job. He is 
restless, intense, strongly motivated completely wrapped 
up in what he is doing." 

3. "He is a man with the talent of transmitting his enthu- 
siasm to his associates. He creates an atmosphere of excite- 
ment and urgency." 

4. "He is flexible. He keeps an open mind and is willing to 
accept and use new information. He listens to new ideas and 
does not flatly dismiss' ideas with 'Don't be ridiculous' or 'We 
tried that before. '" 

5. "He is unorthodox and boldly questions conventional ideas. 
He is goal -oriented, not method-oriented. He is willing to 
pay the price in physical and mental labor to achieve goals 
and is impatient with anything that gets in the way." 

Creativity and problem solvincj . A number of studies have attempted to 
determine the relationships between creativity and thinking and/or problem 
solving skills. Hutchinson^^ studied the changes which occurred in chil- 
dren's thought processes when changes and modifications in presentations 
of subject matter were used with seventh grade students, some of the find- 
ings and conclusions were: 

1. "In the typical seventh grade social studies classroom, verbal 
responses tend to be found in the cognitive-memory classification. The tra- 
ditional class was geared to the students with the high I.Q. By modifying 
the procedures of instruction to consider the student as a thinker as well 
as a learner, a wider range of responses was elicited. In contrast to the 
instruction of the control (traditional) groups, it was found that the 

instruction in the experimental groups was more nearly geared to the full 

/ 

range of mental abilities," / 

"Modification of instructional procedure resulted in better 
achievement for the experimental groups over the control groups. Students 
were able to experience a wider range of intellectual activity while learn- 
ing subject matter and at no expense of learning the subject matter." 
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3. "Growth on measures of creativity for the experimental groups was 
significantly greater than the growth for the control gi-oups on four of 

the ten measures, with no significant difference for the other six measures." 

4. "Students who measure high on the creativity tests did not have much 
of an opportunity to use their creative potential in the typical control 
classroom. When the opportunity to be more creative and productive in the 
classroom was present, the number of significant correlations increased 

two to one in favor of the experimental group. The teacher was the control- 
ling factor in determining who responded depending upon how the teacher 
perceived the students and to whom the teacher geared the instruction." 

5. "There was a positive relationship between mental ability and 
creativity. Yet, there were many students who have high mental ability but. 
did not produce creatively. Conversely, there were many students who pro-, 
duced creatively, but did not necessarily have a high I.Q. Productive 
thinking followed a similar pattern." 

6. "Boys produced* more creative and productive thinking responses than 
girls." 

In an experiment conducted with fifth grade students, Reyburn^^ inves- 
tigated whether divergent thinking ability could be taught through the use 
of oral and written language. The data revealed that a training course 
was capable of raising the originality and ideational fluency scores above 
those expected by practice. The study showed that divergent thinking abili- 
ties and creative production could be expected when efforts were made to 
achieve this end. 

Other findings showed that teacher-growth, as well as student growth, 
occurs in terms of tolerance for divergent thinking and creative production. 
It was also demonstrated that the development of divergent thinking abili- 
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ties and creative capabilities could be developed. 

6ray35 coinpared the results of two classes which received instruc- 
tion in ninth grade health under two different methods; a problem-solving 
approach and a traditional approach. He f)und that the problem-solving 
approach resulted in more spontaneous class participation and more 
interest for students in these classes than those taught under the tradi- 
tional method. He also found that the problem-solving approach enabled 
students to learn critical thinking and a logical approach to controversial 
subjects without detracting from the attainment of factual knowledge. The 
same study also pointed out that the use of such a problem-solving approach 
required more teacher preparation than was necessary to teach under the 
traditional approach. 

A similar study was undertaken by Fossein^^ comparing the effects of 
three teaching methodologies on the Jevejopmgnt of problem-solving skills, 
of sixth grade youngsters. It was concluded that students trained in the 
use of inductive procedures exhibited characteristics of effective problem- 
solving behavior more often than pupils taught by the deductive method. 

Parnes and Meadow^^ studied the effects of brains tormi/ig techniques, on' 

creative problem-solving. Their findings indicated that instruction in the 

use of brainstorming was an effective method for increasing the number of 

productive ideas in a creative thinking problem, and that its effectiveness^ 

could be increased through the means of extensive training in its use. The 

same study also revealed a positive correlation between the quality and 

quantity of ideas. They further concluded that many ideas are inhibited 

by individuals who have a feel of being censured by others. 

30 

General principles of creative teaching . Stone developed the follow- 
ing guide of general principles of creativity-in-teaching for use in the 
elementary school social studies program: 
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1. "Creative expression has both social and personal significance 
and should be fostered in the elementary school." 

2. "All Children are capable of creative expression to some degree." 

3. "Creativity is a complex process involving a concept of one's 
self and relating to one's environment." 

4. "Preparation, activity, time, and flexibility of thought aid the 
production of a creative product." 

5. "Evaluation aids the completion of a creative product." 

6. "Children may show differences in both degrees and areas of 
creativity. " 

7. "An adventuring attitude incorporating effort and experience is 
characteristic of creative expression " 

''Imagination is characteristic of creative expression." 
9. "The creative teacher stimulates creative expression through his 
own attitude and example." 

10. "The- creative teacher utilizes learning principles to promote^ 
creative expression." 

11. "The creative teacher provides experiences, concepts, and skills 
as a basis for creative expression." 

12. "The creative teacher values process as well as product." 

13. "The creative teacher utilizes problem-solving as a basis for 
further creativity." 

The nature of the Creative Personality 

Getzels and Jackson^^ conducted a study contracting the differences 
between youngsters with high intelligence quotients and youngsters who scored 
high in tests of creativity. They found that both groups tended to rate 
personality traits quite similarly with one exception. The high creative 
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group rated sense of humor second in importance while the high I.Q. group 
rated it last. This study also determined that the high I.Q. group tended 
to adapt behavior characteristics which they felt v/ould please the teacher. 
The high creative group did not. 

Kurtzman^O found that the more intelligent a person is the more crea- 
tive he is likely to be. He also found that individuals tended to be more 
adventurous and capable of more tolerance for ambiguity than less creative 
persons. The more creative individuals tended to be more extroverted and 
seemed to exhibit less favorable rttitudes toward school. 

"^The same study pointed out that creative boys seemed more slef- 
confident than less creative boys, although girls exhibited no significant 
differences in this area. Creative boys were more mature and had higher 
peer acceptance than less creative boys. However, the more creative girls 
were not well accepted by their classmates. 

Willett^^ found that creative students had above average intelligence. 
He also determined that high intelligence schoresdid not always indicate a 
correspondingly high creativity score. The same study showed that high 
creatives demonstrated social interest, emotional stability, objectivity., 
and success. High creative youngsters had a need to escape the bonds of 
conformity and to experiment in creative learning situations. He also con- 
cluded that the highly creative individual could be a troublesome element 
for the classroom teacher* 

However, the study of Wodtke and Wallen^^ seemed to contradict these 
findings. Results of their research showed little evidence for a number 
of generalizations concerning the classroom behavior of the creative child. 
High scorers on the Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking did not indicate 
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more objectionable classroom behavior than did low scorers. There was no 
evidence to show that high teacher control as opposed to permissi venebs had 
a differential effect on the behavior of high creative pupils as opposed 
to low creative pupils. 

Torrance^^ found that highly creative children exhibited a strong 
desire to move far ahead of their classmates and were consequently quite 
willing to tackle difficult tasks. He further found that three characteris- 
tics tended to serve as identification factors for highly creative youngsters: 
they frequently thought up wild or sill ideas; their ideas were frequently 
off the beaten track; and they possessed a rich sense of humor and general 
playfulness. 

Abdel Ghaffar^^ found the creative adolescent to be both submissive and 

slef-suffl(ffent and either alternately uncontrolled and lax, or self-controlled 

and exacting. He was good natured, easy-going, soft hearted, trustful, 

adaptable, and talkative. In addition he was cheerful ^ serene, quick and 

alert, and exhibited both feminine and masculine interests. Interestingly, . 

tie feminine creative adolescent had largely masculine interests although 

some feminine interests were apparent. 

Sex differences were also mentioned by Torrance^^ who found that 

although girls evidenced a superiority in academic areas, boys are superior 

to girls in their ability to think independently, constructively, and 

creatively. He indicated that boys tend to become less creative at about 

the fourth grade level. 
46 

Yee undertook a study to determine the relationship between creativity 
test scores and personal - social adjustment factors. Creative students 
of high ability were found to possess a significantly greater sense of 
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personal worth and fewer anti-social tendencies than their counterparts 
who likewise were of similar creative ability but who possessed relatively • 
low intellectural potential. 

Yee also found no significant differences in personal and social * 
adjustment when a comparison was made between students of similar low ability 
but with varied creative ability. After being exposed to techniques of 
creative problem-solving in an instructional program, the twelfth grade 
students used in the study improved significantly in social skill and in 
their s^jchool relations with other children. 

This sense of personal worth or self-confidence identified in the 
creative individual m^ght serve to explain the findings of Zirbes.^^ Her 
research indicated that the creative person was not easily defeated because 
he could find ways of salvaging even some small measure of success from an 
experience which might have been relatively unsuccessful. 

Ginsbury^ found some interesting relationships between high creatives 
and their mothers in a jstudy which investigated childhood antecedents of 
creative youngsters. It was determined that boys of high creative potential 
were closer (but not necessarily more affectionate) to their mothers. 
Also, there was a greater freedom of communication between boys of high 
creative potential and their mothers than between boys with low creative po- 
tential and their mothers. 

Daw^^ studied the life expectations, vocational needs, and choices of 
original thinkers and good elaborators. It was discovered that the low 
creatives had a greater proportion of Catholics among boys and girls. Ther^e 
was also a significantly greater proportion of Lutheran girls among the 
low creative group. 
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In the same sutdy among adolescent youngsters, it was found that high 
creative boys tended to choose occupations in areas of service, organiza- 
tion, general cultural arts and entertainment, while low creative boys 
chose jobs in technical areas. 

Finally, it was also determined that high creative boys had strong needs 
for compensation, moral values, and good employment practices and policies. 

Torrance^^ expressed concern over the problem of maintaining fantasy 
in the lives of children. He indicated that it is important to keep it alive 
until the intellectual development of youngsters was such that they could 
engage in a souad type of creative thinking. He indicated that pressures 
against the expression of fantasy and imagination in our socieyt tended to 
discourage such behavior in children. 
The Creative Learning Process - 

Moddi^l indicated that too much emphasis has been placed on whether a 
creative act was new, unusual, imaginative, and broke existing precedent. 
He felt that more stress should be placed on its measure of value and appro- 
priateness. He felt that one important area of consideration should be the 
circumstances surrounding the act of creativity. He pointed out that great 
creative atts did not always occur in a comfortable environment, and tKat 
many great creative acts in the history of our civilization occurred during 
very difficult circumstances. Specifically, he mentioned the work of Van 
Gogh, Christ, and Toulouse Lautrec. 

Guilford^^ identified two elements which he felt were the most relevant 
for creative thinking. The first ability was described as divergent-production. 
This pertained to the fluency, flexibility, and elaboration of ideas. 

Guilford^s second element of creative talents was transformation 
abilities, where the individual produces new patterns and form by revising 
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previous learning. A general characteristic of this group of talents 
was a readiness for flexibility. This flexibility would in turn lead^ 
to reinterpretations and reorganizations. Here, as before, the variety of 
transformation abilities depended upon the type of information with which 
the person is dealing. 

\ 53 

In a discussion of the creative learning process. \Taylor suggested 
a three-dimensional model. His first two dimensions werk student-centered, 
while the third was centered on teacher behaviors, mehtods,\and media. ^ 

Taylor's first dimension, the knowledge dimension, concerned the stu- 
dent and the subject matter he learns. This dimension concerned the know- 
ledge intake rather than the knowledge output of the teacher. 

The second dimension involved two psychological processes of learning. 
These were identified jas the cognitive and memory processes. Taylor felt 
that these were receiving the heaviest emphasis in school. 

Out of the first two dimensions, dealing with content and processes, a 
third dimension evolved., This dimension consisted of the teaching methods 
and otherenvironmental factors within the schools which served to implement 
the first Jtwo.'dimensions. 

Torrance54 saw the first step in the three step process of creativity 
as a sensing of a need or deficiency, random exploration and a clarification 
of the problem. Following this process a period of preparation involving 
reading, discussion, exploring, and formulating possible solutions occurred. 
After this step came an analysis of the possible solutions* Arrising from 
this process came the birth of an insight, or illusion. The final stage 
was the evaluative process through which the most promising solution for 
-eventual selection is determined. 
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Osborn55 described a similar creative learning process which he out- 
lined in three steps. First came the process of fact-finding, which^ 
demanded a definition of the problem and the gathering and analysis of 
pertinent data. 

The second step was idea-finding which involved the production and 
development of ideas. In this step, tentative ideas were formulated and 
used as possible leads. This step necessitated a process of selecting the 
most likely of the resultant ideas, adding others, and re-analyzifig them 
through a means of modification and combination. 

Finally, solution-finding called for final evaluation and adoption. 
The evaluative process necessitated testing and verification of the tenta- 
tive solutions. The adoption process required a final decision and ulti- 
mate implementation of the final solution. 

ht could be seen that the, steps of the creative learning process of 
Torrance and Osborn have severa^l similarities. The^ultimate difference 
was Osborn's omission of the stage Torrance described as the illumination 
where the eureka phenomenon^ occurred. Osborn also omitted the realization 
of a deficiency which was indicated by Torrance as a starting point. 
Sociological Implications of Creativity 

In a stucly of divergent thinking abilities of negro and Caucasian 
children, Iscoe and Jones^^ found that the divergent thinking abilities of 
negro children were superior to those of Caucasian children in spite of 
the fact that' the Caucasian subjects obtained significantly higher 
intelligence test scores. 

This study of five to nine year old children also revealed no main 
effects of chronological age on divergen thinking. Their results for both 
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negro and Caucasian children included positive correlations between conven- 
tional I.Q. tests and divergent thinking abilities. These findings sub- 
stantiate those of Kurtznian57 who also found a positive correlation between 

intelligence and creativity. 

Cicirelli58 undertook a study of religious affiliations, socio-economic 
status, and creativity using 609 middle-class Caucasian sixth graders from 
suburban Detroit. He found no significant differences between the creative 
ability of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish sixth graders. High and low 
socio-economic groups did not differ significantly on verbal fluency, 
flexibility* originality, or verbal elaboration. The high socio-economic 
group scored significantly higher than the low socio-economic group on non- 
verbal elaboration and on I.Q \ 

Results of this study provide a little\support to the belief that 
differences in socio-economic status account for differences in creative 
achievement correlations. 

Lloyd^^ indicated that special techniques can be used to 'increase or 
develop creativity with the culturally deprived. She listed three charac- 
teristics of a creative child: 

1. "The creative child has developed a way of looking at the 
world." 

2. "The creative child has a strong sense of 'self.'" 

3. "The creative child has a soul that soaks up beauty, reacting ^ 
violently to it." 

while these three characteristics were not intended to constitute a 
complete definition of the creative child, they represented three charac- 
teristics which were often overlooked in much of the 1 iterature Lloyd 
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included three methods for developing these creative qualities in cul- 
turally deprived children: 

1. "Give them free-wheeling exploratton/' 

2. "Recreate these explorations through the use of puppet 
building and other similar devices." 

3. "Varied censory experiences. As he- grows creatively, his 
need for language increases." 

Yamamoto and others^^ indicated three findings in a study of intelli- ' 
gence, creative thinking, and sociometric choice of fifth grade students: 

1. "Creative thinking as well as intelligence didn't have much 
to do with a child *s—sociometHc status in the classroom" 

2. "The more creative children did not tend to show a stronger 
tendency to pick friends from the opposite sex more than the low creative 
group." 

3. "Creative thinking apparently was not associated with the socio- 
metric status of the students. 

In a second study of fifth graders, Sitkei^l found a negative rela- 
tionship between creativity and conformity to group norms. However , there 
was a sligh. indication of differential conformity behavior between children 
of different creativity levels. The suggestion followed that creative 
thinking as currently measured was not so close a correlate of social con- 
formity as had 'been generally believed. 
Creativity and School Performance 

Neufeld^2 administered the Southern California Tests of Creative , 
Thinking ability to eighth graders. His research was concerned with the 
relationships between creative thinking ability and academic achievement. 

4 * 
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There was a significant relation between intelligence and all creative 
thinking abilities for both males and females. It was also determined 
that a significant correlation existed between creative thinking ability 
and achievement variables. Further, the correlations were highest within 
the make- group. 

Gilbert' s^3 findings agreed with Neufeld. Not only "did high creatlves 
perform better than low creatives on intelligence tests, but the high 
creatives performed better on tasks of critical thinking than the less 
creative group. 

There was also a parallel between the steps involved in critical think- 
ing and creativity. However, it was found that high creatives did not fare 
as well in getting grades and were less frequently assigned to honors 
classes. 

Jacobson^^ found that there was a low correlation between scores achieved 
on Guilford's tests of creative thinking ability and measures of school per- 
formance for adolescent youngsters. 

The subjects' grades seemed to reflect citizenship and other qualities 
in addition to achievement in subject areas. Jacobson determined that pre- 
sent curriculums didn't require appreciable use of creative thinking abilities 
This was found to be especially true for children with, high I.Q.'s. 

In a study of 192 junior high school students, Clark^^ found that stu- 
dents who scored high on divergent thinking variables had higher word 
fluency and reading scores than subjects classified as low divergent thinkers. 

On a biographical form, high-convergent thinkers indicated that they 
received higher grades and had less trouble with their school work than the 
low-scoring group. Clark also found that the high-convergent thinking 
group had parents who exhibited more interest in college than the lower 
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scoring group. 

Harper^^ found that high creative adolescent subjects performed sig- 
nificantly higher in total critical thinking, academic aptitude, and abstract 
thinking abilities. Intelligence exerted a strong influence upon perfor- 
mance on tests of critical thinking, academic aptitude, abstract thinking,, 
and earning of grades. 

From these two findings intelligence seemed to be a more important 
factor in obtaining grades than high creative ability. Harper's study sug- 
gested that in order to score well on tests of creativity and measures of 
divergent thinking, it was also necessary to perform well on tests of 
intelligence. 
Measurement of Creativity 

According to Builford^^ Gal ton's studies of geniuses constituted the 
first attempt to understand the hereditary determination of creative perfor- 
mances. However, no attempt was made to understand the mental processes 
through which these creative productions were achieved. ; 

Early successful tests of intelligence, from Binet to Terman and others, 
were primarily aimed at the prediction of achievement of elementary children. 
In evaluating achievement, little attention was given to self-initiated 
ideas. 

One of the most widely used tests of creativity was the Minnesota Test 
of Creative Thinking developed by E. Paul Torrance and his associates at 
the Bureau of Educational Research of the University of Minnesota. Torrance 
searched for an instrument which could be used from kindergarten through 
graduate school. Until 1966, this instrument constituted the only one of 
its kind in the country which could be used to measure creative thinking 

• ^ 
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ability of elementary school children in a group setting. 

In 1951, Torrance utilized certain materials from the Guilfor^d tests, 
including the following tasks: unusual uses, impossibilities, conse- 
quences, problem situations, improvement, and problems. The -Minnesota 
adaptations consisted of substituting objects or situations which would be 
more familiar to an elementary school youngster. Children were encouraged 
to think of unusual uses for objects like tin cans or cardboard boxes. 
They were asked to imagine all the things that might happen-, if animals and 
birds could speak the language of men or if clouds had strings attached 
which hung down to earth. The Guilford test asked the question, "What 
would happen if all national and local laws were suddenly abolished?" 

The Minnesota Bureau developed several other types of tasks. An 
attempt was made to structure tasks which would follow the desjign of .the -~ 
creative process, each requiring several types of thinking. This approach 
was a departure from Guilford's emphasis on predictor measures representing 
single factors. 70 

A concerted effort was also made to develop tasks which aroused the 
curiosity and interest of the subject and allowed him to become completely 
absorbed in his task, which Torrance felt was an important process of 
creative thinking. 

Studies undertaken at the' secondary level were made by Getzels and 
Jackson. 72 jhey attempted to develop and contrast the characteristics of 
youngsters with high creative abilities and high intelligence quotients. 
Their tests of creativity involved a battery which dealt with the subj'ect's 
ability to deal with verbal and numerical symbol systems and object-space 
relationships. 
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It was found that some very intricate and unusual problems arose in 
the scoring procedures used. Getzel? and Jackson discovered that the 
choice between subjective and objective measurement was of great impor- 
tance. The problem was how to adequately grade the richness and uniqueness 
of the subject's response without sacrificing any pf the scoring reliability. 
Their attempt to maintain a good balance between the objective and subjective 
methods led to the development of an elaborate and time-consuming procedure 
of scoring. 

The Getzels and Jackson battery consisted of the fojlowing sections:: 
word association test, uses test, hidden shapes tes;t,^fables test, make-up 
problems test, do you ^gree test, personal opinion questionnaire, descriptive 
words test, Califorrtia Test of Personality, and indirect sentence completion. 74 

Barron's Measurement of Original ity7 5 was composed of eigh.t tests which 
were all free- response tests. The subject was not presented with any alter- 
native. Instead, he had to devise his own ways of solving the problems, 
seeing the blot-s, interpreting the piqtures, or putting together the words 
or letters. 

The eight sections of the Barron battery included: unusual uses, 
consequences B., plot titles B., Rorshach 0. Thematic Apperception Test, 
originality rating, anagrams, the Barron Word Rearrangement Test: Originality 
rating, and the Barron Movement-Threshold Inkblots. Interrater agreement for 
these night sections' ranged from .43 on the plot titlos B and the Barron 
Movement-Threshold Inkblots to a high 0^.77 on the unusual uses section. 76 

One of the newest group tests of creativity was developed by Risser 
and Metfessel.^^ The authors needed a test which would constitute a culture 
free instrument for measuring disadvantaged youngsters. They suggested 
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that tests of creativity would be more successful in predicting academic 
success in school than traditional intelligence tests. 78 j^ey indicated 
that intelligence tests had emphasized convergent thinking, or the ability 
to ascertain the one right answer. The ability to arrive at new or ori- 
ginal answers was emphasized on tests of creativity. They felt that the 
measurement of these dievergen thinking abilities was especially important 
in owrking with dis^advantage youngsters. 

The Metfessel-Risser Tests of Creativity were divided into six major 
components: sensitivity to problems, fluency of thinking, flexibility 
in thinking, originality in thinking, elaboration ability, and redefinition. 
A number of tests were developed to measure these six abilities. 

Risser79 later completed research which proved his theory that indi- 
vidual tests of creativity were more culture fair than traditional intelli- 
gence tests. His findings showed items in tests of creativity were not 
dependent upon a certain cultural background. 

Adams^^ discovered a degree of significance pertaining to the condi- 
tions under which tests of divergen thinking were administered. Subjects 
were given tests under three different atmo'spfieres. He found that the 
degree of spontaneous flexibility evidenced was influenced by the experimental 
environment atmospheres. The highest degree of divergent thinking was 
attained under an openly receiptive, non-competitive atmosphere. 
Summary 

In summarizing the Review of Selected Literature, the following 
general izcitions can be drawn: 

1. Rigidity and inflexibility on the part of teachers is a deterrent 
to the development of creative thinking abilities in children. 
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2. Imagination and divergent production must be tolerated and 
encouraged in order to devleop the creative thinking aiblities of children. 

3. A child centered approach emphasizing problem-solving and dis- 
covery techniques, as opposed to over-emphasis on subject matter is important 
in the development of creative thinking ability. 

4. One of the chief characteristics of creative students is their 
love of humor. 

5. School principals must be interested in establishing a climate for 
creativity so that teachers can successfully carry out creative thinking 
activities in their classrooms. 

6. In order for creative thinking to flourish, there must be a lack 
of threatening classroom atmospheres* 

.7. A supportive classroom climate which provides opportunities for u 
original thinking, problem-solving, and honest appreciation for creative 
behavior, is necessary for creative thinking fo flourish; 

8. In order for children to score high on tests of creativity, above 
average intelligence is required. However, high intelligence does not 
automatically result in correspondingly high scores on tests of creativity. 

9. Because highly creative children demonstrate a sense of self- 
confidence and personal worth, they are not easily defeated. 
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CREATIVITy /ND EDUCATION 

Harold II. Anderson 
Hcscarch Profesfor of Psycholoqy 
Michigan Stale Univei-sity 

mlf:if^ c^xamiiie' two systons of ocucation in an attempt to demonstrato 
the loJo of oach in pralucinq creativt- persons. 

. . . , 

THE OPEN AND THE CLOSED SYSI^S" IN EDUCATION 

^ . ^lijeOpen System - The Open System is a stimulatii^ systaii of relationships 
oTC^fr?'^^'? ^ perceptior. and in tl^i^g. Faniliar J^l-l^lpl^s 
SusHSn^/?n^f" ^ education aie found in the seminar, the class d.is- 
cai^sion, tlie tern paper, tlie orig:jial experiiient , or studejit proicct. ' 

- m^'^^r^^ examples founc^ at different levels in the educational proc,ra,n. 
r unH ?n opportunity for loan-.ing in the Open Systan, how..vo?, is 
a^t^ infancy and the preschool years wlien there are few environnentaJ 

U ^^^'r^r' littlt, systematic teaching. It is at this 
period of no curriculum 'and little pressure that tlic greatest and most l u- 
?if takes place and that creativity is most universally manifest, 

ihe Open System permits originality, experimentation, initiative, and 
invention; it constitutes the propitous environment for creativity. 

2- Syftem - In^educat^nn fh^ n,.c^ c„.^^^ -n-mr-1 

„«R^iv ^^ih °?^g"i^ity or invention by the student. It is concerned 
niainly with acquiring a body of knowledge, motorizing of facts, iind find- 
\^ing answers to problans~all of which are already known to sanoone else. 

The Educatio nal Curriculum - In education the Closed Systan is con- 
cemed wixm tne memorizing of facts, formulas, and beliefs and tlx^ 
acquiring and. storing of information. The information may bo highly 
verified scientific findings, or it may represent bias, prejirlicc, 
superstition, or grossly false reports. 

I am not betlittling Uie multiplication tables nor the desirability of 
learning facts, because these are the tools of thinking and of ccntiVi- ' 
nicating. Tliey are means to ;in end. 

• 11} the Closed System of education the student has only to learn what 
his forebears have already discovered or agreed upon. He learns what 
someone else thanks is right or wrong, to follow directions, and do 
wliat he IS told. Unfortunately for most of us that is whore our 
school learning stopped, rt is, however, the system ijy whidi the 
heritage of the race is preserved— including the sorting, classifying, 
and cataloging of attics full of useless, unlovely, and undiscardod 
psychic antiques. 

Fixed-Answer Problem Solving - In the Closed System of education, Uie 
?u ufl^ answers. That is, the answers are in the back of 

the book; they have been agreed, upon by the culture, or they are found 
an the teacher's head or in the program of the teaching machine. 
Closed System education requires a kind of learning ccrmon to chemis- 
try, physics, and mathematics, but is found in all subject matter areas. 
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Psychologica l Laboratory StMdies in Learning - Almost all of our tra- ' 
ditujMs and psycnoiogicai theories about leaminq and problem solvinn 
have been obtained fran " f ixeci-answar." or closed-system oxperiments. 
Rewards and punishnents and "avoidance J earning" in aninuils or in 
hunans have defined goals and patterns of research dosiqn set in ad- 
vance by the experirenter. Thsey are excellent for the kind of obe- 
dience learning so inportant an dog training. But they do not produce 
the open system creativity found in huiming a new tune, writing a poan, 
or making a scientific invention. 

It is yet unknown to what extent the closed system learning theories of 
the anuTBl laboratory can be applied to the purposes of general educa- 
tion. It IS certainly unknowrs to what extent closed-system conformity 
(reinforcement) leaminq of the psychological laboratory can be applied. 
It at all, to the creative prcoess in hunan behavior or to 'open systikn 
Learning. Psychologists know practically nothing about open systcsn 
loaming. ••■ ' ^ 

Intelligence Testing - Mental testing is another area of psychological 
activity which reveals the -wide extent of the Closed System. Practi- 
cally all intelligence, ability, and achievement tests represent closed 
system performance. In these tests the ideal performance is conformity 
of desirable or^even of usual behavior. We are just beginning to dis- 
cover the meaning and the limitations of the Closed Systan in our past 
endeavors in psychological testiiig. For 20 years, we have known that 
there is sonething beyond an IQ of 140 that is important for prxxlucti- 
VI ty. But, for 20 years, we have known that it is hot additional IQ 
points that make the difference. Creativity adds little to the child's 
IQ score. In Terman's genetic studies of "genius," the subjects were 
selected on the basis of their performance on closed systen "normative" 
tests with answers in the back of the test manual. In retrospect, it 
is not surprising that the children in Terman's study, while developing 
into intellectually cot^tent adults, have not distinguished themselves 
by tlieir great originality in the arts and sciences. These "geniuses" 
were selected not on the basis of a demonstrated originality or unique- - 
ness in their responses but on the basis of their swift and superior 
conformity in cultural norms. • 

e. formative Individual Differences - Certain other limitations in cJassi- 
fying students were not apparent in the early stages of the testing 
movement. Creativity, uniqueness, inventicxi could not be treated within 
the conventional Closed System of statistical techniques. For example, 
the concept of individual differences became sutmtirged in the normative 
treatment of testing programs that produced central tendencies and 
correlations. 

Tlie research goal of the early testing movement was, however, primarily' 
.correlation and prediction. But only similarities can be correlated, 
and only the defined can be predicted. The uniqueness, vhidh can neither 
be predicted nor defined in advance, ard which is a necessary evidence 
of creativity, has been generally ignored or discarded by the statist 
cians and the testers. Only reodhtiy have there been efforts to capturfe ' 
and assess in test respoises qualities of ori(jinality which for 40 years 
have been discarded. 
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^- g°J^tivytests - The spontareous oc^i^rst of "projective" testina 
or tne 1930 's and 1940's was an effort to break out of tte cwT^ 
systan nethod of "scientific evaluation" and to ^ clS^r t^t 
originality of hidden truths in the unconsciou^.^ SngsS's 
•SS^ ^"^^ ^ irdividual IS also to 2se2 his i^t^- 

^ting both with accepting anct with threatening persons ProScH vn 
ifShT'^ ^ discovery of a n..ans of induci^^jSS ^J^^tl^ 
S ^S^r"^ threatening situations. To di^ovSihe hSSTS^^? 
^r^ 2^"? IS to open a closed systen of defenserSicTtte 
S5^r?Sc^''^.2f'""'/ IJ^reatening envircnn^nt of tabus r^Hl 

^^ective tests permit the unconscious in symbolic 
ways to cane nearer to the oor.scious, to cone into the open. 

The gpblan of Motivaticn - u the closed systan of education con- 
sisLed only in making available to the studLt a recSd Sf S^^nast 
^r^; a^ievements, or agreanents, educators^^d LrfL^ 

'^^''f^'^' children are curious invesSgatoS 

open minded and adventuresane, interested in practicSw S^?vSi,;a 
«jat touches theirfive senses. There is no ^oblon of m^SSS^ 
small children. When the child q6es to school kT 

ir^fX'T certlS'sSiS'S^sJSllS; UiJt^T^' 

, all of which have been set up by saneone else. If we were to Lk^' 
question about motivation, it would be: What hav^ ?L^?sSs^ . 
child's envirorment done to him to make the record of tte^t dis^^ 
^SS^t^tir' °' motivation in education ^ 

related to the pervading presence in our educational institutions of 
environmental demands and expectations buttressed by foS^ th?eat^ 

TsiSi^S^nS?! ^"^^"^ °^ cJ^^^stL^:,:!;;^ 

^cTf - °f "«n's past experience 

tf^J^ f^^^^ ^ ^ iinperscnal Closed SysSn. ^ piTdoes 
not react or respond, or interact with man. The past can iIispire^nan or 
cause hm to pause in wonder, but all diggers are Se sane to ti^dSsa^r's 
bones. There is-no motivation in the dinosaur's bones . The^p^Son-^^S^LS 
relating is of a different order than th^person-to^rson teSf^. 

Person-to-person relating is of two directional orders- Th(» ijnpn <;,«4-om 
which one ix^vidual both stimulates anothe?^ SS^s SSt^-I^S^. 
permits the other to go teyona hiinself and at the satTti^nne hSSSf 
in interacting to be unique, honest, and most important, creatSe tS 
S^dnJi'f opposite to the OpeTsyste; in tS^c^nc ?^i- 

^ restrict the expression of uniqESiess, to obstruct^? 
innibit the creative interaction. Through domination one^rST^Irts 
power over another or through usurpation puts himself in thTScTof 
another, and does his thinking and directs his acting. In both Sination 

forc^'S^ "^"T/' S'^L'^"*^' °" ^ ^^'^ exprSSo^ror °^ 
force in shane, guilt, and other techniques for the stifling of individual 

t'f^S^- ^ cxnformitr This personal Sinftlon ind 

Itl expressions is the antithesis of love. It is so widespread in 

the history of man as to have led others more recently to classify it as a 
psychicplague analogous to the physicist's enthropy, which, according to 
StS?^ iT>^^ thermodynamics, operates cnly Tn^'olosed'systeT^a 
degrading of the quality or energy over time. 
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The history of the social evolutic^n of man is a record of man's pffortq 
to break out of a personally Closed Systen of donination and usurpation 
and advance into the greater freecicm of an Open System witli corresrxDndinyly 
greater respect for the iiyjividual. Differences between the personally 
Open System and the personally Cl(-sed System are found in extrere fonns in 
the contrast of democracy versus cictatorshiii, of freedan versms slavery. 
Milestones along= the path of civil ization in controlling this plague of 
treating man as a thing, of using force and authority to usurp tlie creative 
prerogatives of man, are seen in iJie Magna Carta, in the Declaration of 
Independence, and in the Supreme Cairt decision - on integration of races 
in the sclxxDls. It IS seen also in revolts against colonialisn in tlio Far 
East and in Africa. 

The education program has inherited the biases, fears, and anxieties of 
parents who are afraid to permit children to think and act for tliemseaves. 
What IS the meaning of ocmpulsory attendance,' of required courses, of core 
curricula, of specific assignments, of examinations, rewards, trophies, 

societies, failures, and punishnent except as expressions of 
control? The use of power over a student is first an expression of lack of 
respect or of confluence in the person over whan it is used. It in turn 
becomes a source of anxiety in the student, an inciter of defenses, and lience 
a degrading of the cpality of behavior of which the student is capable 
The predicted outccme of tliis cultural domination is less of "motivation" 
and fevolt, or conformity, subni^sion, and psychic atrxjphy. 
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THE MEANING C'F CREATIVITY- 



pr^tS^^I S^t ofJ^iri^^" educatio), evorythi^ ^ say nuast be inter- 

1. 



3. 



4. 



§r a?bd wi?h^ S^^f ^ ■ - ^^itionally, creativity is asso- 

S;^t S^at^a^ S^'.^ 5'^^ .sculpture, a sonnet, an invention, a pro- 
D^.i^S Tk' ^^"^^f^' erooyed. The product, however, took tini to 

o?Sf; '11'^ ^ I" the conception and the mak^^ 

of the product, there have been several attanpts and failuies transitions 
^ and revisions. Creativity must be thought of as a proSs^f 'nSEa 
experiencxng, acting by the person whHs creating S^^Siui^^^' . 

S^^iSifS.'^S?^^^ P"""^""^ f creativity has been given greater atten- 
tion than the obscure prxxress leading to it. The pro4ss is often unvcr- . 

^ a^ 'n^ZLh^^^ ^^"^^^ therefore unccnmunicated to TiLrs. 

^ are, nevertheless, concerned here with creativity as a developitental pro- 
cess fran infancy throughout the entire life span. uevexopncwcai pro 

The Process pf Creativity Ex ists Only in the Manent of Now - One can define 
-or aescribe the Mona LisA onl y atter^t has been painted. ThTprS^ct o^^ 
S^^'r^r" P^^^^'^^- The product is note^en ckfini^iror - 

The product exists only in the closed past; the process oily in the open 
inst^taneous rnanent of now. The process is the flow of th^ ^otaU?^ 

'fhe Product of Creativity Rx ists ftily in the Past - The products of tlie 

tl^X T '^^'T '° ^ P^t; they take on tte cSrac- 

teristics of the crystalized Closed System of the past! The product of past 
experiences has a stati-_, unchanging iimobility. iTis rarely^harfJan^e 
product c«e can infer or imagine the process, the struggle! the i^qi^^iS^ 

t'le in l^"'>" Tf °' no . in cx>nceiving axxi w riS^'^iT e:;°ui£te 
^J^"^' ^t one of the illusions by which we presume to iudne 

^ i^SieJ;^'-^'^??^'^'^' so stripped of^noSSe^Uc'?. 

and irrelevancies that it seans in its sijnplicity to have cone witl«ut effort. 

Creativity, however, is based upon an awareness of the past. The rWts of 

n'^j'Z^:^" S*^" consistently imply that the proSss that p?Xe' f 

rSil[f ^r^f.^^ °" f ? ^'^P knowledge and experience / in additicx. 
to sKiiis, persistence, and hard work. 
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reorganization of experiencTb? a h^r, 1^ present are derived fran 
past; but the answSTSSn^^yX t^J"^ ^^^^^^ °^ 
taneously and creati^^ly wiS his nr^n^ P^^^ interact inq spon- 

VGntion is now. it irtL Present envirorment . The monent of in- 

i^teracting'^U. Ms'e^^LS^TX'^^S^ °^ ^ 

Of the past the person cT^^"^ SSluST"" °' """'''^""^ 

biological cells identi^al^ ^^1. ^ ^"""^^ 

is tS en^rgence of ^ origi^i?^ ^ '^i°^°9ical cell - Life - 

ScrS^ii:iS£^"i^^:°,^---t,- a n^tually haxncnious way, 
the process S^organlzltSn'o^r Ms^n^S^^^ Over millions of ^.-.s 
varieties of differentiaticn rc^^^^TTf,- f • P^^^cing different 

.interaction in a S of ^CnSS Jf^'^ ^ integration (harrnonious 
F^iysiolcgists say^t Se^f ^^^^ conparisons, ' 

tiationlnd the higSst^vS^f°SSf ^"^^ ^^'^"^ degree Vf difforen- 
the process of evolUion ^tegration of cells yet brought forth in 

^S.2!T%°L^iau?Lt^^^ are also Unic^. Each h^ is an 
he is lTO^^im J^D^^S c^^^^ """^ environment 

cells, the^S3itv^S?w°?"^ uniqueness. As is true for his 

or the inteSJI^ S^'^oJL^'huS^ V.^^^^^ ^ °f P"^-^ 

development. ^'•^ ^^^^ necessities for his optimum 

vitr^The ^r^ d^n;ot^ t ^^^^"^ P^^^ °f ^^^^ti- 

System and uSe fS!v^i^rr>; ^n Open " 

acting with his environiiSt cLTi^^ L integrative inter- 

individual differences^s. onof^^ •^^^•f' ^^olding or flowing or 
creativity is n^l^S^^I^^Sr^ individual in a propitious enviromient. 
situations one is SlSe^^nTS? ^ ^^t in certain • 

situations he f^ls S^aSeT^inMif^'^'^ ^ " i" "^^i^^ 

afraid to expreS hiJ^eS^ LiJf^"*'^' ^ ^"^^ ^"^^^^"^ °^ 
tive to thTSLnt J^at^^'in^J:^^ ITZZ^' interacting: it is croa- 

and to this ex^riX"r^°^e;:p2s^on"^^^ 

Creativity as a Develop nental Prrvv>ce _ The infant .;t-P,^c i,-^ • 
ciWiy Op4n SysLan of Wracting and of fLS^T^f ^ 
environment. As lie develops 1^^!??*-^%^ °^ interplay with his 

mobility, the envin:SSTf ^S^s tegSs°S^o2*^ ^ ^° ^"""^ '^^"'^ 
encounters a ccmplicated .^v^t-^^ • in on hun. The child 

ir^ and accultSStl^'^^SsS tSS'ST'"' 

are climaxed by a ^^T^^i^u^^ t requirements for conformity 
learning and Son S?S tSL S "^''^ ^^^^^^^ 
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The environments o£ most children do not stimulate nor evim peimit the 
continuing process of development in creativity. 

It is not surprising tliat in early childhood creativity is universal and 
tliat among adults it is cdjnost nonexistent. 

8, Range of activities included under creavity viewed in terms 

of the above propositions is to be found in everyone and at all ages. It 
then follows tliat the range of activities to be included under creativity 
would be very wide indeed. Tl)e quest:}.on will occur to sai« wliether the 
caiccpt of creativity tlius beccroes so general as to have lost its meaniJig, 

No one asks whether learning at any age or at any level or in any medium 
is so general as to have lost its meaning. Creativity as process is iinpor- 
tant not because the product of each moment is such a gem but because the 
process" is the essense of life itself. 

9. The Uncaiscious? The Truth Within the Self - No one knows where or how the 
unconscious develops m the human infant* The concept of the unconscious 
as developed by Freud is today being re--examined to make it consistent with 
assunptions that tJie basic, primary things in the universe are positive 
and directional: love, Life, growth, ocmmunication , harmony, evolution, 
and progressing intergration with the cosmos • 

Reports of adults, of poets, scientists, artists indicate that conscious- 
ness by itself does not seem to be able to produce things of beauty, trutli, 
and harmony, or at least not to do it so well as vtien one can draw on tlic^. 
GOK-allod deptliG of the unconscious, the truth within the self. 

The conscious and cultural world of the adult and of the child is intolerant 
of truth and beauty as the person himself sees it. The person is thus 
obliged to beha\;e in restricted and symbolic ways, revealing only so mudi 
of himself as it is safe to reveal. The quality of one's symbolic behavior 
is degraded to^the extent of the necessity to croak ani disguise it in the 
double talk v\rtiich a judging, evaluating, and dominating culture requires.. 
The remainder of his conscious behavior is a camouflage or veneer which 
every adult has learned very early and painfully as a child but very. well 
in the "socializing'' process. 

The inspired moments reported by creative adults as coning in the night, 
on a walk alone, or in the early morning hours seem to be moments vrfien the 
person can more easily cast off the trappings of sham, the irrelevancies of 
the culture, with vrtiich he is obliged to live and which color his conscious 
thinking. It is at these rare, inspired moments of unity, harmony, and 
security in his interacting with the universe tJiat one senses his origi- 
nality, lives consciously with his unconscious, becomes creative. 

To live creatively is to live truthfully. It is to live truthfully as one 
liimself sees the truth. To live merely according to the truth as anyone 
but himself sees the truth is not creativity, but conformity. 
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VIDEO PAPER rv 

TWENTY-SIX CORRELATES OF CREATIVE BEHAVIOR WITE EXAMPLES OF 
CLASSROOM PROCESSES TOWARDS THEIR DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT POTENTIAL 

.S. Metfessel, Ph.D., Mildred Murry, M.S., and J.T. Foster, M.S. 

Jolerance for Ambiguity 

a. Definition: Feeling comfortable when faced by a complex social 
issue having opposed principles intermingled, as deviation from 
a standard or acceptance of a stat^ of affairs capable of 
alternate outcomes. 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Exercises where rewards go to those keeping a problem "open** 
by resisting attempts by others for premature "closure." 

. Developing a willingness to tolerate a calculated degree of 
humor— T-foolishness, absurdity, inconsruity , exaggeration, 
satire, irony. < 

. Realizing that all that is unproven is not necessarily wrong. 

. Regarding creativity as a process in which there may or may 
not be a tangible product. 

. Avoiding forced, set patterns. 

. Respecting "dif f erentness. " 

Self-Suf f iciency 

a. Definition: Knowing the self as an individual that has ade- 
quacy and capability of qualification, skill, and efficiency. 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Opportunities for individual pupils to design, carry out, and 

evaluate their own activities. 
. Dispensing the sense of awe of masterpieces. 
. Encouraging self-respect and trust in self. 

. Accepting aloneness as a vital part of living that is comple- 
mentary to togetherness. 

Independence in Making Judgments 

a. Definition: A personal, critical assessment and appraisal 
of alternative variables which allows an individual at any 
given point in time to be a "minority of one." 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Activities which demonstrate sometimes negative influence of 
group consensus or pressure, especially as developed against 
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people who were "right'* and resisted these pressures even 
though they were a '^minority of one." 
. Helping the pupil to perceive and to define the problem 
correctly by keeping a balance between: (1) time and timeli- 
ness, (2) orderliness and logical thinking, (3) respect for 
authority and maintenance of self-respect and individuality, 
(4) responsibility to the group and the teacher and responsi- 
bility to himself C'to thine own self be true. •."),' (5) infor- 
mation and information-getting skills. 

COPYRIGHT 

BY NEWTON S. METFESSEL 1965 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 

Self-Assertiveness (With Self -Acceptance) 

a. Definition: Having.au attitude toward one's self and one's 
personal qualities that finds them of unique worth — an 
objective and unemotional recognition of one's abilities and 
limitations without undue sense of pride, guilt, or self-blame. 

b. Classroom Application: ^ 

. Situations which allow one person to initiate an idea which 
is carried out by others under the leadership of the initiator. 

. Capitalizing on the pupil's potential for self -direction 
by testing through application the hardware of thinking — 
knowledge and intellectual technique. 

. Recognizing that same pupil bahavior which may be most irritating 
arises out of pupils' struggling attempt to reconcile opposites 
in their nature and to tolerate large quantities of tension 
as they strive for a creative solution to difficult problems 
which they have set for themselves. (MacKinnon, 1960) 

Risk-Taking Orientation 

a. Definition: Taking a chance of encountering failure, hazard, 
or peril or exposure to such a chance. 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Assignments in which the importance of the right-to-fail 
is demonstrable. 

. Exercising controls until skills are adequate, then permitting 
wide testing of limits. (Torrance, 1964) 

. Encouraging guessing that is followed by confirmation. 

. Capitalizing on pupils^s natural curiosity. 

. Helping pupils channel their high level of - -rgy into inde- 
pendent projects so that pupils can better .,^pe to reach the 
high goals of achievement which they set for themselves. 
(Ventura County Schools, 1962) 

Constructive Non-Conformity as a Way of Life 
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a. Definition; Situations in whicL the puptl makes positive 
contributions thougfi behavior does not correspond to a recog- 
nized pattern or standard. 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Practices which demonstrate the difference between non- 
conformity per se (Just being '*diff erent") and constructive 
non-conformity . 
^ . Putting aside or rejecting conventional and superficial 
explanations of j^henomenon (part of Einstein's genious was 
his inability to understand the obvious). 

. Encouraging self-initiated learning with rewards for unique 
achievement and not for conforming achievement only. (Guilford, 
1960) 

. Pupils learning to question answers as well as to answer 

questions. (Guilford, 1960) 
. Respecting the right of each person to develop in his own 

unique way, so long as his conduct is socially tolerable. 

(Guilford, 1960) 

. Having a continuum of rewarding creative thinking in order for 
it not to be stifled. (Guilford, 1960) 

* Using problem solving in connection with behavioral informa- 
tion. 

. Realizing that a creative person may have an atypical concept 
of adjustment, namely to adjust the environment rather than 
to adjust to the environment. (Ventura County Schools, 1962) 

. Accepting the dignity and worth of these individuals by 
helping them to accept themselves, especially their gifted- 
ness. (Torrance, 1964) 

. De-emphasizing group participation with its demands for con- 
formity and provide maximum opportunity for the able pupil 
to work out his own interests. 

7. An Intellectual Set "Towards Alternative Answers and Solutions 

a. Definition: Serial behavior in which one type of response 
having been made to a stimulus a certain number of times shifts 
to another response existing, occurring, or performing so as 

to succeed in turn, first one then the other. 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Procedures which positively reinforce those who question simple 

answers to complex problems and who deal, where appropriate, 

in multiple-causation models. 
. Helping pupils to improve their ability to ask better questions 

by making good guesses about what the possible answers might 

be.- (Torrance, 1960) 
. Encouraging spontaneity as well as a series of logical problem 

solving techniques. 
, . Discovering the unexpected when seeking for something else. 
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. Realizing that conflict can be an opportunity for creative 
thinking— how ve can improve upon the situation, hence resolve 
differences, or accept an alternate outcome? (Ventura Countv 
Schools, 1962) ^ 

Enhancing Interactiveness 

a. Definition: Intensifying mutual or reciprocal Influence between 
two or more people whereby the behavior of oAe is stimulus to 
the beliavlor of the other. 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Dynamics which indicate that too much conformity robs one 
of individuality and that. too much individuality robs one 
of the benefits to be gained by continued interaction with 
others. 

. Being active rather than inert, creating as well as reacting. 
. Encouraging varied types of competition. (Torrance, 1964) 
. Having group discussions wherein some pupils help by setting 
the stage while others make crucial leaps ahead by not slavishly 
following the discussion, but later re-entering the discussion 
to send it down new, fresh routes. (Ventura County Schools, 

. Devoting considerable teacher time to information interaction 

with one or two students at a time. 
. Avoiding conditions which produce fear of criticism which are 

likely to inhibit the individual's expression of creative 

ideas. (Ventura County Schools," 1962) 

Fluency (Group Oriented) 

a. Definition: Facility with which ideas are called out of 

memory storage for use in new situations. (Guilford, 1960) 

Classroom Application: 

Word- Fluency—ability to think of words rapidly, each word 
satisfying the same letter requirements. (Guilford, mimeo) 
. List words containing the letters **f'* and **g.** 
Ideationa l Fluency— ability to generate a quantity of ideas-- 
associated with impulsivity, self-confidence, ascendance, appre- 
ciation of originality, and inclination away from neuroticisra— 
ability to list rapidly meaningful words or ideas in a specified 
category to meet meaningful requireittents . 
. Listing objects that are solid, white, and edible. 
. Brainstorming first a list of problems and then a list of 
suggested solutions— criticism must be withheld until later 
(judgment is ruled out In the Idea producing stage); the 
wilder the idea the better as It is easier to tame down than to 
think up (free-wheeling is welcomed); the greater the number 
of ideas, the more the likelihood of winners (quantity is^ * 
wanted); in addition to contributing ideas of their own, 



sought) . (combination and improvements are 

^^'^J^n^?^^ °^ relationships 

involves giving idLs^tl^f t t I cliTs 'lalu''r^ t""'' 
graphed bibliography) (Guilford, mimeo- 

. L^s^ing words that have some relation to a given word 
Csynoams, inventing new words «n^H= 

faai-»„r. , wuras, words which communicate 

feelinj;s or moods— "squishy" words) "tunicate 

■ ■ISIfifSii^:-''"". to put words into organized 

. Facile construction of sentences as Mklns a four-word 

sentence using the Initial letters „_c_rn!: Zuford. 
. Tasks such as writing of sentehces. 

: E^Si^e^s'^fol :xa^ple''":^rH°^r"'^'"« "^^^ «>'«^-- 
clever ti iL forTs^iec^i^J read 1 ^^'^^^ '° ^"'^"'^^ 

select the best title ^"'^ ^^"^^^^ t° 

Fluency (Individually Oriented) 

a. Definition: The person who produces ideas r»n-fHl„ i, ij u 

an advantage in cr«ativltv oL^^u rapidly should have 

fhpn, n,,^^^ 1 1 '^^-^^^^i'^y over the person who produces 
them more slowly, providing the average level of auall^v of 
the ideas is equal. (Guilford, I960) ^ °^ 

b. Classroom Application: 

• bTsu:i;°2erSsls\i^S2i%"^ii\;rd"ff^ "-t^ 

something, or uses of an ob?ec" S^hJ^ ""''^ ^"^"^ 

^ip-ns^r""^ °^ aeJ:^lnSr cL^rprL^L^Ine 

responses are appropriate. pi-uviuxng cne 

Originality (Group Oriented) 

a. Definition: The- meaning of "orieinaHt-^r" hoc j 

debatP "Tn o,.^ ^ \ originality has caused some 

relatively homogeneous." (Guilford, 1962) ''""""^^y 
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b. Classroom Application; 

. Opportunities for becoming aware of the potentially "unusual" 
in the pupil ^s surroundings. An exercise, for example, 
in which the group is asked to observe a scene, and then to 
write about an unusual aspect of the scene — ^with increased 
point allowances for the extent of unusualness, i.e., how 
infreqtiently other members of the group selected the same 
aspect . 

. Rewarding original ideas. 

. Judging these ideas even though this is difficult because of 
lack of existing standard and their very novelty. 
^» . Testing systematically each new idea before passing judgment. 
. Providing warm-up experiences as a prelude to the creative act. 
. Using humor . 

. Keeping the structure of the situation open long enough so 
that originality can occur. (Torrance, 1963) 

. High originality scores are associated with aesthetic expres- 
sion, reflective thinking, tolerance for ambiguity, and little 
need for discipline and orderliness. (Guilford, mimeographed 
bibliography) 

12. Originality (Individually Oriented) 

a. Definition: The ability to produce uncommon, remote, or 
clever ideas, as on a continuum. When test directions ask the 
subject to be more original or creative, he makes higher scores 
on originality, but lower scores in ideational fluency; he 
also performs more slowly. 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Practices which require the ability to have unusal or 
clever ideas or see relationships between things. An 
exercise, for example, in which the pupils are instructed 
to use any method other than the obvious one of reading 
to or telling the class in making a report — for instance, 
dramatizations, quiz session, tape recorders , interviews, 
etc. 

. Uncommonality is a factor in creative thinking — that means that 
any idea which no one else has thought of is uncommon and 
therefore might lead to a really new idea. (Ventura County 
Schools, 1962) 

. Faulty perception of the problem and its requirements may 
sometimes lead the person to an effective approach which 
he would never have considered if he had in the beginning 
seen the problem in its proper way. (Ventura County Schools, 
1962) 

. Classroom periods of silence. 

13. Flexibility 

a. Definition: Ability to be free from fixed ideas and habitual 
ways of solving problems, ability to strike out in new and 
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unexpected directions to achieye novel results. It also means 
a change of some kfnd-ra change iJi the meaning, interpretation, 
or use of something, a change Jn understanding of the task, a 
change of strategjr in doing the task, or a change in direction 
of thinking, which, may mean a new interpretation of the goal. 
(Guilford, 1960, 1963} ^ 

b. Classroom Application: 

Spontaneous Flexibility— production of a diversity of ideas in 
a relatively unrestricted situation (addition, combination, 
substitution, ways to improve a product), a tendency to jump from 
one category to another even when there is no need to do so 
(keeping our thinking at a rather high level of abstraction, 
thinking in terms of broader classes). 

Adaptive flexibility — abandonment of conventional problem- 
solving methods that have become unworkable and to think of 
original solutions (reversal and changing positions as putting 
the eye of the needle in the point of the needle to make possible 
the invention of the sewing machine); ability to use a variety 
of approaches to solve problems when this is necessary to 
thfe solution; making changes of some kind—changes in inter- 
pretaton of the task, in approach or strategy, or in possible 
solutions . 

. Our current interpretation of .the factor of originality 
is. that it is adaptive flexibility in dealing with verbal 
information. (Guilford, 1962) 

. Exercises which permit the counterraction to "closed" 
systems of "thinking. An exercise, for example, in which pupils 
are asked to think up various alternatives for some 
propagandistic situation. 

14. Elaboration (Free Association Ability) ^ \ 

a. Definition: Ability to supply detailed steps of a plan when 
given a bare outline of what is wanted. (Guilford, 1960) 

b. Classroom Applications: ^ 

. Activities which permit pupils to add to a stimulus in 
order to come up with a finished product. An exercise, for 
example in which pupils draw two "squiggle" lines on their 
papers, then complete a drawing and write a story about it. 

. Press thinking far enough, do some of the tedious work of 
implementing ideas, submit these ideas to analysis or standard 
tests. 

. Provide a few kinds of activities which have a continuity 
not broken by mundane interruptions and which, can be completed 
over a period of time, manipulation of main ideas and their 
details, 

15. Redefinitive Abilities 
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a. Definition: Ability to remake boundaries between classes or 
groups of phenomena, between meanings of words or phrases, or 
in .terms of use. 

b* Classroom Application: 

Gestalt rc^def inition — ability to give new meanings to the use 
of an object. (Guilford, 1963) 

Symbolic redifinition — ability to regroup letters of familiar 
words to make new words. (Guilford, 1963) 

F igural redlfinitiog — ability to look at a complete line drawing 
and discover hidden figures. (Guilford, 1963) 

. Practices which allow pupils to "look ^t" things in a new 
light. An exercise, for example, in which pupils are asked 
to think of some purpose for an object other than tliat for 
which It was originally intended. 

. Helping the pupil to become aware of the consequences of the 
functional application of information. (Ventura County 
Schools, 1962) 

16. Time for Idea and Problem Development 

a. Definition: Structuring the classroom schedule to allow for 
sequence in a teaching unit extending over a considerable period 
of time, i.e., imagining and thinking in a situation that knows 
certain elements and will ascertain other elements. 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Assignments which are of the "taking-home" thinking type, 

so that anytime during the iEollowing days or weeks a pupil 
. could jot down his ideas on the problem. The teacher could 
take a few minutes every so often to refresh pupils* interest 
and encourage their thinking along new lines . 

. Providing for alternate active and quiet periods. 

. Instruction should periodically permit pupils to cope with 
an unstructured problem appropriate to the subject matter, 
intriguing enough to provike pupil interest, and complex 
enough to represent a challenge. (Ventura County Schools, 
1962) ; 

17. Freedom for Idea and Problem Development 

a. Definition: Minimal use of external restraints to allow the 
pupil to make his own decisions regarding the kinds and/or 
directions op.en to him, 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Procedures which allow pupils to do something "for practice" 
once in a while — without the threat of evaluation. An 
exercise, for ex^ple, in which they create games and vary 
the rule^: and restrictions. 
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. Giving pupils opportunity to discover, select, and define 
their own problems. (Ventura County Schools, 1962) 

. Balancing the richness of exposure to many instructional devices 
and minimal external stimuli to maximize the conduciveness 
to creativity in the classroom. (Ventura County Schools. 
1962) ^ * 

. MaiDl:aining a combination of instruction devices as an open 
system to encourage multiple approaches to problems, then 
having quiet periods to encourage creativity. (Ventura 
County Schools, 1962) 

. Using all the knovm learning and thinking processes in teaching 
pupils subject-matter content, as new instructional devices 
alone do not encourage creativity—they tend to preserve 
traditional educational practices. (Ventura County Schools, 
1962) ^ 

. Listening, being actively interested. (Torrance, 1964) 

. Providing opportunity to develop purposes worthy of ^the en- 
thusiastic devotion creative pupils seem capable of giving. 
(Torrance, 1964) 

. Sharing the creative pupil's joy of working, for he does 
not crave power but the satisfaction of creative work. 
(Torrance, ^ 1964) 

. Withholding immediate judgment of pupil ideas, for this may 
suppress, curtail, or otherwise stamp out questioning and 
other curiosity behavior. 

18. The Ability to Stimulate Momentum Following Idea or Problem 
Development 

a. Definition: Giving impetus to the whole process by which a 
pupil can be motivated to continue a study to a point of 
closure on his own. 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Maintaining a combination of instructional 'devices for stimu- 
lating curiosity and wonderment — providing pupils with a wide 
.variety of experiences. * 

. Testing systematically each new idea. 

. Giving information about the creative process. 

. Helping the pupil make use of the relevant information that 
he does possess; if there is a superabundance of information 
presented in the problem, help the pupil sort out yliat is 
relevant from €he confusing mass of the irrelevant. (Ventura 
County Schools, 1962) 

. Avoiding relentless pressures to be well-rounded. (Torrance, 
1964) 

19. Information Reception Skills (Reading) 

a. Definition: The act, practice, or art of perusihg written or 
printed matter and ascertaining or considering its content 
or meaning. 
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b. Classroom Application: 

• Assignments wliich provide for outside reading of articles 
and which require the pupil to make an outline of his ideas 
that were "sparked" by leading the article. 

. Enrnuraging the acquisition of knowledge in a variety of 
fields. 

. Encouraging critical, imaginative reading by teaching library 
skills, urging self-directed and discriminating'readiug as 
well as: rvpet i tlve re-readlug. (Ventura County Schools, 
1962) 

. Inquiry i more active and sustained in that It represents a 
positive, aggressive S'.»arch I'or knowledge and understanding 
(sel r -d Lroc ted process of systematic investigation). (Vemura 
(\,uur_ ^'liools, 1962) 

Information Feceptij^n Skills (Listening) 

a. Definition: Conscious effort to Veep the nlnd U0v>a t*^^ Jhouvht 
in order ^> lu-ic and to dir^tct ati-^tir 'on to th-^ meaui^'ig or 
import of tiie sound. What Insiehls was the speaker trying 
to build/ 



. Exercise-^ which have pupils listen and search in an "area" 
in order to come back with some questions to which man 
apparently does not have answers. 

. Helping the pupil to us'e the amount and availability of , 
Information or knowledge pert uient to the solution of the 
problem. (Ventura County Schools, 1962) 

. Giving pupils the opportri;lt> co express their thinking 
wUhout fear of reproach, even if it:is on iHe problem althougl 
along different lines than that *j::pucled (could this brr one 
reason pupils say that they "dlJ not liear the question?*') 

Information Expression Skills 

a. Definition: Anything a person dot>s, the act be'.n^ determined 
by the nature of the person and t^udclertained by enuironmencal 
factors. (Lnglish and English, 19S8) % 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Lnvlronments which encour^gc^ d^''i:-rent mides of expression, 

Prnvl^-^on, for ^x^iinple, f'r o pnj--*n err' h5n? -z-l f 

momicr in whicti he essentiDllv -^v' 




spatially, gf*aphically , vcrbaJ ly , 

There Is i>ne point at which an ^irtj can Vluy/ excepi a 
cVoativjt\;, although novelty cai. b*^ shown An his art ?<^rru. 
materials, technique* style, and/or manner ^n which he r.ncc* ed^ 

Concocting a class program for -peciai aucAteace. 
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. Providing activities wlxexeby pupils can express themselves 

tlirough projection. (Torrance, 1964) \ 

22. Resourcefulness ^ 

a. Definition: An aggregate of one^s available property as skills; 1 
judgment, capacity for f,inding or adjusting means, power of ' 
achievement . 

b'. Classroom Application: 

. The teacher could ask pupils to consider evidence and speculate 
what could occur — without describing an actual solution — 
being sure to evaluate the speculations before giving the 
actual solution (successf ulness of a solution ought to be 
determined more by its plausibility than by its correctness) . 
(Ventura County Schools, 1962) 

. Encourage the ideas which emanate accidentally from pupils' 
thinking (enthusiasm is contagious) • 

. Assigning some open-end or continuum activities that span 
the semester's work so that individual pupils can contribute 
at any time during the semester *s study, 

. Creative individuals search for uniqueness through vocational 
choice . (Torrance , 1964) 

23. The Ability to Develop Absorbing Interests 

a. Definition: Giving a high level of selective attention to one 
object with inattention to others so that the attention is 
focused on engaging in an activity solely for the gratifications 
of engaging therein (the object or activity can be valued 

in and of itself) . 

b. ' Classroom Application: 

^ Pupils may under proper- stimulus teach themselves a great 
deal. A spirited quest for a significant idea may be worthy 
more to the pupil than a routine assimilation of factual 
lore (this implies that we ought to pay tribute to the distinc- 
tion between wisdom and knowledge, as it is only the latter 
that is vulnerable to obsolescence) . 

. Ability to focus, to become committed, to be involved to the 
point of accepting responsibility. 

. Providing opportunity for each pupil to exercise all the 
^ general skills so he can be made aware of the nature of. each 

skill. Having tried himself out on all of them, he can then 
learn in which direction he is likely to develop most rapidly 
and where his greatest 'interests lie. (Guilford, 1960) 

. Providing a file of enrichment activity suggestions, a list 
of sources of information to tell about each activity, a supply 
drawer of manipulative materials suitable to complete the activity 
(curious people are never idle) . 
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. Pupils need to be able to sustain intensive effort, to 
experience the feeling of mastery, of straining closure on 
longer and more complex problems. 

24. Sensitivity to Problems 

a. Definition; Persons who are able to recognize problems are 
more apt to work on them, and if they do, are the more apt 
to discover solutions, (Guilford, 1963) 

b. Classroom Application: * 

. Approaches which help individual pupils to increase their 
flow of ideas through such experiences as listing things 
under topic headings like "what would happen if ..." or 
"what would it be like if ..." 

. Teaching skills of avoiding peer sanction. ^ 

. Creating "thorns in the flesh." 

. Noticing something wrong or in need of improvement (defects, 
deficiencies, errors) as well as the observation of the in- 
adequacy of solutions keeps the creative thinker at work on 
his problem. (Gu?lford, 1963) 

. Encouraging constructive criticism as "what can I add" or 
"what is here that is good that I can build on," tape 
recording pupil work, then playing back for analysis and 
reaction. (Torrance, 1960) 

. Helping. pupils to test their perceptions against reality and 
to trust their own perceptions of reality. 

. Avoiding over-use of the analyt*ical attitude for problem 
solving, as analysis tends to flisassemble, and by this very 
separation process, attributes which pertain to the whole pheno- 
menon may be destroyed or may fail to emerge in the first instance 

25. The Ability to Develop Insights in Ambiguous Areas 

a. Definition: Process by which the meaning, significance, pattern 
or uge of an object or. situation becomes clear through reasonable 
understanding and evaluation of one's own mental processes, re- 
actions, abilities, and self-knowledge. 

< 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Helping pupils live successfully through the consequences 
of learning by experience possible strong tendencies in others 
to close {iheir minds to new ideas or to react with hostility 
toward the ideas or toward their originator, 

• Empliasizing a vertical organization (subject matter lies on a 
continuum and/or spiral from concrete tc5 abstract) as well 

as a horizontal base of simple skills reinforcement. (Ventura 
County Schools, 1962) 

♦ Avoiding immediate censure of sincere questioning of the 
text and/or the teacher. (Torrance, 1963) 
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General Assessment and Evaluation of the Creative Process 

a. DeXijiition; DetenDintog the relative importance of somd-- 
thing in terms of a standard, value, or measurement of attain- 
ment of a goal; this usually includes a study of the relative 
effectiveness of regulated conditions in furthering or hindering 
attainment. (English and English, 1962) 

b. Classroom Application: 

. Activities which remind studens that 
—All individuals have creative abilities but not all in the 
same area* 

—Learning a new technique is probably needed when a pupil is 
blocked in the^ solution of a problem. 
. Evaluation implies a well-considered set of values, not just 
reaction. 

. Not being satisfied with things as they are is a matter of 
evaluation. 

. Pupils should be taught to apply standards and to accomplish 
good judgment concerning creative products, but they should 
also learn to apply critical thinking after the production 
rather than before it begins. 

. Supplement a grasp of basic factual information by using a 
large number of objective-type tests as routine checks, , * ' 
essay examinations with open-end questions, and oral inquiries 
into student progress. 

. Evaluation comes into the picture in determining whether or 
not the produced information fits the search model. Relaxed 
evaluation would permit a broadening of the base of the search, 
whereas an evaluative attitude with some degree of strictness 
should narrow the search. In doing so, however, it may lead 
more efficiently to good answers. This should depend upon the 
clarity and accuracy of the search model . . . Evaluation 
incident to an overly strong desire for a quick solution would 
also be handicapping . . . Hyman has found that a general 
critical attitude can have rather broad transfer effects in 
solving problems. (Guilford, 1962) 

Principles for rewarding creative thinking 

. Treating questions with respect 

. Treating imaginative, unusual ideas with respect 

. Showing pupils that their ideas have value 

. Giving opportunities for practice or experimentation without 
evaluation 

. Encouraging and evaluating self -initiated learning 
. Tying in evaluation with causes and consequences. (Torrance 
1960) 
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PROSPECTUS 



DATA 



diagnosing and Assessing the Teaching Act 



An Approach to Supervision and Evaluation 
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Introduction 

This prospectus has been developed as an introduction^ to the DATA proyram 
for school administrators and teachers. As an introduction, the prospectus is 
incomplete and sketchy. No attempt has been made to explain in detail the 
complex set of skills, knowledge and attitudes that are involved in the 
implementation of this program. Following the introduction is a rough model of 
an evaluation instrument, developed for those whose supervision philosophy is 
consistent with the DATA program. 

The program and the categories of teaching competency represent the 
thinking of over 200 teachers and administrators. We recognize the inherent 
danger of listing any set of instructional competencies and suggesting they be 
considered "basic" to an evaluation instrument. While this list may be un- 
acceptable, we believe that each faculty should develop a total supervision 
program which is consistent with the thinking of its school. 

The authors are indebted to Or. Abraham Fischler, Nora University, and 
Dr. Morris Cogen of the Harvard-Newton Schools for the basic concepts and 
procedures of clinical supervision which underlie 'the program. 
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DATA 

— Diagnosing and Assessing the Teaching Act — 
The DATA program is designed to objectively analyze the behavior of class- 
room activities, with the intention -of assisting the teacher toward more 
effective instructional techniques. The need for such a program has been demon- 
strated by the profession in its search for a clear definition of teacher com- 
petency and by the general public in its insistence through legisjlative enactment 
that teachers must be evaluated by reference to "evidence."^ The kind of evi- 
dence which satisfies the intent of the legislation must be defined in terms 
of professional competence. This has led a number of researchers to find -more 
useable devices to explicate the teaching act in a way that produces reliable, 
reproducible information. 

DATA involves a set of procedures which can be quickly mastered and readily 
understood by most members of the profession, and at the same time, generate 
useable information for teaching improvement and the evaluation of teaching com- 
petency. 

As the acronym DATA suggests, the teaching act is first diagnosed through 
^observation, and then assessed through analysis of the instructional pattern. 
While classroom behavior is not the sum total of teacher effectiveness, neither 
should the competence of teachers be assessed without direct reference to those 
actions which occur in the classroom. 

In summary, DATA is a program which is continuous, sequential, cyclic, and 
behavior-oriented. It attempts to record for analysis the observable behavior in 
the classroom, and leaves for other methods and techniques the analysis of those 
aspects of the teaching role which incllides curriculum planning, interpersonal 
relationships, the inclusion of valid subject matter, the impact of personal 



^ See for example. Education Code 13403-13449, 
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characteristics upon total effectiveness, and other elements of teacher com- 
petency which are important to total, effectiveness, but not directly observable 
in the teaching act. 

With the continued use of DATA techniques, however, many of these aspects 
can become topics of discussion with, and self-analysis by the teacher. As the 
teaching act itself is dissected and reconstructed, all parts of the complex 
teacher role may become involved. 

Basic Assumptions of the DATA Program 

As has been suggested, DATA is designed to more rationally and effectively 
modify instructional procedures toward clearly defined goals. Inherent in the 
development of this particular program are a set of assumptions. Before pro- 
ceeding with a description of the program, these assumptions are listed for 
critical analysis by the reader. 

Assumption I : Teaching is a set of identifiable patterns of behavior . We 
believe the research on human behavior supports the contention that human behavior 
can be categorized, and that teaching is one specialized type of human behavior. 
Further, we would support the notion that as a category of human behavior, 
touching behavior itself can be observed, categorized , and analyzed. Without such 
a position, we believe any supervisory program would be doomed to failure, or 
reduced to descriptions of personality characterists and subjective impression 
of the classroom "happening." 

Assumption II : When selected patterns of^ teaching behavior a re changed, 
the improvement of instruction can be achieved . 

Much research is presently dj'rected toward the critical analysis of the < 
teaching act.^ Whereas few researchers have defined specific behavior as essen- 



^ See Bruce V. Biddle. Contemporary Researchjn Teacher Effectiveness , (etc.) 
As an example. 
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tial to effective teaching, they have described many as being associated with 
effective learning. Further, the position taken in the DATA program is that 
any significant change in the complex of effective teaching behaviors will more 
likely occur if specific behaviors are isolated for study . In this manner, the 
teacher can focus on one element in his teaching, rather than the whole set. 

Assump tion III. The improvement of instruction is the p rimary goal of 
supervision . 

As a supervision process, the DATA program is designed to provide a vehicle 
for the improvement of instruction. Systems designed primarily to evaluate, 
unless the evaluation is limited to self-evaluation, have been all too typical 
of supervision in education past. Our proposal emphasizes teacher-supervisor 
interaction in order to more effectively and efficiently achieve pre-detennined 
educational objectives. The evaluation of this program is only a spin-out of 
the DATA program and is secondary to the primary purpose. 

Program Phases 

DATA can be sequentially divided into four major phases. A brief descrip- 
tion of each phase is given in the following material. 
Phase I: Observation and Recording . 

During this phase, the classroom behavior of both teacher and students ts 
observed and recorded. The recorder, whether supervisor, administrator, or 
fellow teacher, produces a record of the verbal and physical behavior occurring 
in the classroom. With training, increasing amounts of behavior can be thus 
recorded, although with pre-planning, only certain parts of the total act may 
receive attention. The purpose here is to reduce to a written record as much of 
the teaching-learning act as is possible, leaving the analysis of this record 
for later. 

Phase II: Reconstruction and Dissection . 

In order for the teacher and the observer to systematically analyze the 
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behavior that has occurred, they must first come to an agreement about the 
content of the classroom encounter. The reconstruction of the lesson attempts 
to accomplishment this requirement through synthesis. Pertinent sections of the 
teaching act are verbally recalled by the teacher, while the observer adds 
forgotten data from the record. In this manner, the resulting re-synthesized 
lesson will more nearly represent the teaching behavior that actually occurred, 
rather than either the observer's or teacher's opinion of the encounter. 

The dissection involves the identification of regularly occuring "patterns" 
in the teaching act. Patterns are verbal or physical behavioral habits used by 
the teacher, (teacher patterns), or the students, (student patterns). They may 
be positive, negative, or neutral patterns, i.e., they may support or inhibit 
the purposes of the lesson or have no apparent effect on the lesson. Prior to 
the determination of value, however, the patterns must be defined and' supported 
by evidence from the written, reconstructed lesson. The following page is a 
form used to summarize those verbal or physical patterns of either the student or 
the teacher which can be supported by the gathered data. Note that other infor- 
mation included on this summary sheet are the names, dates, times, comments or 
suggestions discussed and the instructional objectives* 
Phase III: Pattern Assessment and Planning. 

Only at this point is there a conscious, subjective assessment of the 
observed behavior. Now the teacher and student patterns are evaluated in teniis 
of the purposes of the lesson. These purposes, or instructional objectives can 
be internally assessed as to validity, appropriateness, or consistency, while 
the effectiveness of the patterns can only be evaluated by references to these 
objectives, or to relevant research in learning or educational theroy. The 
significant point is that the patterns have no inherent value, but only take on 
value as they are matched with the teaching purposes. 
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The next phase of the process is change through cooperative planning. 
The teacher and the observer together plan potentially more effective teaching 
behavior, focusing upon the pattern (or patterns) which are agreed to be most 
critical in the achievement of the desired objectives. When the plans have been 
developed, the observer and teacher agree upon the necessary evidence to be 
gathered in the next observation, and the process is recycled. 
Phase IV: Teaching Evaluation. 

The data gathered during the classroom visitation is basic to the final 
assessment of teaching in the teaching act. It is important that throughout 
the several phases of the DATA program the emphasis is on the observed behavior 
patterns of the teacher and the students. Value judgments have been limited to 
the decision of whether the defined behavior patterns support the instructional 
objectives. 

System of evaluation. In the evaluation phase, the teacher and the observer are 
concerned with how often the behavior patterns exhibited by the teacher and the 
students support instructional purposes. In other words, the concern is with 
frequency and not with relative value. An evaluation instrupient is needed which 
is consistent with the DATA program. Guidelines for the development of such an 
instrument are as follows: 

1. The specific and important teaching behaviors must be identified 
by the teaching faculty. 

a. These behaviors must then be categorized into those for 
which objective data can be obtained and those for which a 
subjective statement may be developed. 

2. The administrator's role is to provide procedural guidance in the 
development of the evaluation instrument. 

a. The legal aspects, including policy and legislated limita- 
tions, are specific areas where the administrator should 
provide guidance. 

3. The elements of the evaluation instrument should include the following: 

a. Those factors which can be supported by objective data and placed 
on a frequency continue. 
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b. Those specific teacher and supervisor responsibilities asso- 
ciated with the teaching behaviros included. 

c. Those factors which are supported only by subjective statements. 

4. The evaluation instrument (if to be used for the improvement of 
instruction) must be distributed to all teachers prior to the beginning 
of the school year. 

5. The formal evaluation conference will make use of the observation 
records and the data supplied by the teacher. 

The guidelines suggest that a band or continum be used for recording the 
frequency of the behavior patterns that have been observed. It is expected that 
the observer and the teacher using the recorded evidence would be generally in 
agreement about how often the patterns have occurred. Because the frequency is 
expressed on a continum putting a check on a finite point is not critical. A 
band describing the difference between the observer's judgment and the teacher's 
judgment of frequency flight be appropriate and valuable. However, it must be 
emphasized that the check is an approximation based on the data extrapolated from 
the observation material. 

If the observer puts a check mark on the band the teacher uses some other 
mark such as an X, the discrepancy between the two is easy to identify. For 
example: 



Always Frequently Sometimes Never 

The use of a band on the continum helps to reduce the subjective error and 
at the same time allow for a meeting of the minds between the teacher and the 
observer. If there is a wide discrepancy between the observer and the tBa^h.er 
it may be necessary to spend a good deal more time in observing and assessing 
this teacher's work in order to reduce the discrepancy. 



Areas of evaluation . 

The guidelines for the development of an evaluation instrument point out 
that the important teaching behaviors for any particular level, area, school or'' 
district must be identified by the teaching faculty. Several hundred educators 
have, while using the DATA program, identified aspects of the teaching act which 
they feel to be most important. An evaluation instrument has been developed 
which incorporates the thinking of these teachers and adiqinistrators . 

The responsibilities of teacher and supervisor (observer) are given with 
each category. It is possible to gather some objective data about the first 
seven categories. The remaining areas to be considered lend themselves to sub- 
jective assessment. It must be emphasized that the categories or areas to be 
assessed are simply examples. Each school faculty should com to an agreement 
-about which aspects of the teaching act are most Important to them and which 
need to be assessed. ^ 

Sample Evaluation Instrument 
Instructional Objectives 



I 



A. The instructional objectives are stated in reference to the charac- 
teristics and needs of the class. 



Never 



II. 



Always Frequently Sometimes 

Teacher responsibility 

Prepare written objectives which are- necessary-^-for teaching the class. 
Supervisor responsibility 

Identify and discuss objectives in post-observation conference. 
Teacher-Student Interaction 

A. Classroom operations include the opportunity for students to interact 
with each other and with the teacher. 



1 , 1 


1 1 1 


1 1 1 


1 1 1 


Always 

1 


Frequently 


Sometimes 


Never 
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Supervisor Responsibility 



VI. 



.VII 



To record data regarding the content discussed or used and present to the 
teacher for the post-observation conference. 

Management and Control of Students 

A. The students' behavior is supportive of the instructional objective. 



1 .1 1 1 




1 1 1,1- 


1 1 


II 1 r- 


Always 




Frequently 


Sometimes 


Never 



Teacher responsibility 

Provide data regarding the development and use of pre-deteniiined manayeinent 
procedures . 

Supervisor responsibility 

Observe and record behavior of students in the classroom and to discuss 
the observation with the teacher. 

Instruction Methodology 

A. The teacher implements instructional methods which support the attain- 
ment of his objectives. 



1 


■ 1 11 1 


Ml 


1 1 


- 1 1 


MM 




Al ways 


Frequently 




Sometimes 


riever 



Teacher responsibility 

Develop a plan which describes the variety of instructional methods used 
to attain the instructional objectives. 

Supervisor responsibility . ^ 

Observe and record the instructional methods used. 

VIII. Other Possible Areas to be-Considered 

A. The items listed below are suggested as important teaching variables 
but for which objective evidence is, very difficult to obtain. There- 
fore, subjective statements may be developed and included in the evalua- 
tion instrument if considered vital by district teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

1. The personal qual i tiesi, of the teacher. 

2. The enthusiasm of the teacher. 

3. The amount or type of rapport betv/een the teacher and the students. 

» 

4. The total environment of the classroom. 
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In addition to the classroom observatons the school district may very 
likely want to include other areas in. the evaluation instrument. It is strongly 
•recommended that once these areas are identified they are treated in the same 
manner as those described in the DATA program. Evidence or data should be 
gathered and then assessed in terms of frequency and not in tenns of relative 
value. "For example, a district may be concerned about the teacher-community 
relationships. If this is an area for assessment, the teacher coul^J sumbit (prior 
to the formal evaluation meeting) a summary of , his activities which support the 
school in the contnunity. The administrator could, with teacher approval, add 
to the summary as submitted op develop a 'separate statement if he had to question 
items presented by the teacher. In either case, the two parties should be able 
to reach some general agreement about the frequency of supportive behavior in this 
area. This could be represented on the evaluation instrument in the following 
manner: 

Teacher-Community Relationships 

The teacher takes part in community activities which help to strengthen 
the position of the- school in the community. 



Always 



r"T^T 

Frequently 



I I I I 



Sometimes 



Never 



Each school district should decide about the kinds of out-of -class areas 
which they wish to Include in the total evaluation instrument. All of the selected ' 
areas should be viewed in terms of the frequency of the behavior patterns as 
they pertain to each area. An area should be checked only when there is written 
data to support the placement of the mark on the continuum. 

The system of teaching evaluation within the DATA program is based upon evi- 
dence generated by the observations and records. While several suggestions have 
been offered, the final structure is an intra-district responsibility. Assump- 
tions about the evaluation of teaching as reflected in the DATA proarcim inrliide: 
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1. An effective program of teaching evaluation extends from recruitrtient 
to retirement; 

2. The role of the teacher in the educational institution is complex and 
multi -dimensional . 

3. The teacKing encounter in the classroom is si, primary element in the* 
overall role of the teacher. 

4. Techniques of teaching evaluation must encourage diversity in teaching 
behavior. 

5. Summarized multiple observations of behavior tend toward greater 
reliability of actual behavior. 

6.. Records of actual behavior are basic data, and support the summaries of 
observations. 

7. Techniques by which the effectiveness of teaching behavior is assessed 
must be adapted to the characteristics, needs, and organizational 
structure of an individual district. 

8. The occurring frequency of patte^rns which are defined and delimited by 
teacher and administrator groups as most pertinent, provide a more 
objective evaluation of effectiveness. 

If cumulative teaching strengths and weaknesses are identified by a district, 

and action is taken to change and improve its educational program, the DATA pro-- 

gram will have achieved its purposes. 
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"P. A. R. - TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT R 



Teacher: Date: 

Eva! ua tor: 



Appraisal by others and/or by one's self can be a satisfying and pro 
and the evaluator. It is nothing to fear or avoid but should be a good e 
seen in the proper light. To see one's self as he is requires genuine ho 
attitudes. 

A big step toward improvement and growth through appraisal is accept 
interests and recognizing these areas of strength. It is just as importa; 
limitations in a good self-appraisal and to seek help in overcoming these 

A teacher, as a professional person, should be wi.lling to accept the 
instructor. Good qualities must be strengthened; limitations must be ove 
good teacher must be studied carefully, and after a plan is decided upon, 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT RATING 



Date: 



self can be a' satisfying and profitable experience for both the teacher 
' or avoid but should be a good evaluation where all characteristics are 
elf as he is requires genuine honesty and generally good wholesome 

owth through appraisal is accepting one's various talents, abilities, 
strength. It is just as important to be able to identify one's own 
to seek help in overcoming these limitations. 

should be willing to accept the challenge of improving as a classroom 
gthened; limitations must be overcome. One's problems in becoming a 
nd after a plan is decided upon, followed resolutely. 
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The teacher must evaluate himself and his students it instruction is 
be evaluated in ligh't of established goals. 

In order to evaluate the instruction and the effectiveness of a teac 
to measure those activities that directly involve the teacher with the pu 

This in:>tiument focuses attention on certain atiributes of good teac 
ment is to improve performance. It is intended to be used boih by the te 
authors have, under strategies, attempted to include as many points of go 
strategies, su',h as divergent, convergent, cognrlive, inquiry, discussion 
the ov/er-all abses^^ment under strategies > it is tuMy realized that impr 
as the instrument is experimented with by leachers and evaluators. 

The following steps are suggested for opiimum results when this inst 
teacher and evaluafor or eva'uatorb, 

I. All teachers must be made aware of the over-ail purpose of evalu 
the terms used in fhis assessment. These will be discussed in t 
v/hich time ihe irameworkwill be established, 

?. Certain areas mav not be applicable to every teaching situation 
the comp?e1Jon of this instrument must be made only after a 'eng 
learl two woeks ol observafton by the evaiuator). The teacher r. 
ment basing hi<^. response:, on his actual performarce as he honest 

5. The teacher and the evalua-^or musi agree to d^scur.s and compare 
vi^^w to planning and imp'Oving these areao> mvo'v/ir.g more than t 

4 The evaluate: ^principal) wiM foi irw-up the asGe:^':>ment dur Inc) 1 
evaluate the areas ^^elected fo'' ^mp'ovement by the teacher and e 
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and his students it instruction is 1o improve. The student should 
oa I s * 

ion and t"he ef recti vene->s oi a tea.cher , ihis instrument wiM be used 
tiy involve the leacher with the pupi!s'> 

on certain attributes oi good teaching. The pufpose of ihti> m^tru- 
intended to be u<^ed boih by Ihe teacher and the evaiuator. The 
ted to include as many points o( good teaching as possible* The basic 
ent, cognitive, inquiry,, drscussion, groups, etc>, are represented in 
es> It ts lull/ ifealfzed that imp'^ovementr wim be made in the future 
by teachers and ev3lue^or:>. 

fof optimum results when thrs instrument oi evaluation is used by 

re of the over-ail purpose of evaluation and made lamfiia." with 
ment. These wiM be di^^cussed in the pre-planning sessions at 
be estabi ished. 

icable to every teaching situat^.^n al oil tij^es and there. ore 
iient must be made only atter a 'engthy observation time ^at 
n by the evaiuator). The teacher chou'd compJete the asce^s- 
his actual performance as he honestly v»ews it, 

mus'l agree ^o d»scur>s and compare bo*h appraisals wit-h a 
g those areacs invo^vif.g nore than the minimum »^ahng 4^ 

f ioMov,'-up the air.Gebsme'^ t dining th^^: ioMowing moothc i:^ 
o< improvemerW by the leacher and ^^^^aluatc 'piiric.pai) 
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5. The teacher should refer to this appraisal instrument frequent ly 
guidance either from a resource person capable of such, through 
with colleagues and principal. 

6» The teacher must realize that the evaluator (principal as a rule! 
reference and the teacher retains his copy - both should be sign( 
the eva I uator . 

Teachers should feel free to suggest improvements in the procedure o1 
It is the intent of the authors that these will be reviewed at the end of 
made where necessary and desirable. 
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s appraisal instrument frequently during the year and seek 
person capable of such, through reading or discussion v ' 

he evaluator (principal as a rule^ retains his copy for ( 
ns his copy - both should be sigr d by the teacher and 



t improvements in the procedure of use or ot the instrument itself, 
se will be reviewed at the end of a one-year trial and adjustments 
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4b 



( a) BoJiavio^cil ObjzttbjQJi i 

Th(i62, obizctlvQA 6hGiiid be cZe.a^Zy d^iin^d 06 to pKov^d^ a concAe-te gocde In tlxz izlzc^i 
md ptayv lnQ oi ttaw.uiQ zxpoxUncu. BzhmioKol Obj'ectcva moMt be dtilhzd In on,dzk to md 
^ an z\jCitacuUon 6Xncc u^itc^6 th^Kz u 6am2. cZtan. conctption.oi thz ^chZ oi bzhavlon. imptitd bi 
tht objtc;t<.vz6, one k(i6 no way r'j$ ttitinQ what kind o^ kQhaoA.on. to took {^OA. the. 6tadQ.ntii' 
m oide'L to <see tn what degree tho^Q vbjtttLvti an.t b^Ung KzattzQd. Th^i ^ituation^ wkich m 
giv^ tk(L 6tudQnt th^ dimct to 2x\:>x2M t/ie be/iau-tcA that ^ mpttud by tli^ edacot^onoC ob/ei 
tivu mu6t be ld^,ntA.^<td'^ 



(b) Jn6tmctLonat Ob/ec^tcue^* 



The. po'fpr.ie \n6tMictA..nat cbj ^ to mofee clQ.an. to tmclxau, ^tadznt^, and othtK 
uiti%Q.^t(id peMon^ what <t l6 that Hee.d6 to be to.ugkt ok whcu^ ^t l6 that hM been taught. 
A WQ.U-W'UXtzn In^t^fittionat objQ.ctiM should ^ay t^^ee th^ng^: (I! w/iot U that a ^txxdi 
who hoh wMtoAzd the, objective, wilt be ab£e to do; (2) undoA whcut condi^tion^ hd wilt be ab£( 
to *do it; and (3) to what ex-tent hz wltt be ablz to do it^ In 6mmaAy: pe.^o^ufnancQ. - con- ^ 
dition^ - ^.Ktent. {¥n.om $tKaX.(LQiu ayid TatticM A.n StcondoAjy Education, Leonatd H, CloAkc.) 
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hNOiCAl <ONS OF QU'Ai ? Trv INSTRUCT 'ON 



L INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTmS 

[a] Bzhavlo^at Objtct'ivu iox 

each 4iubjc>ct an.za imtn.u.d- 
tionaZ ^Q^pom^b^jUXy have 



(fa) ImVLUcUanat Objzcttve^ 



id) Watz^aJU and A. Uvitie^ 



I 



3 



Both long- and ^ho^-Kange objtc- 
tivz^ ha\/Z bzzn WKAjttzn A.tlu6tmttng 
c^bCtzHA^on p2h{^omantz, ^amplz^ t^hin 
tut6 AXem. and A^n^tn^actLonat pw- 

ObjzcXA,vu oKz {^nA.tttn <y\ tQ,nm 
oi ob^QAvabto. ttiidoint fae^awoi 
'dXiibtKa.tLng tn^ta/uon ptKlon.- " 
manC2 . ^ - 

^ . 2 

Eucdencc 0|$ goaZ^ to fae ocmed 

u> cloahZy provided <n 
w^uting, on. can^e^iilly wooded 
vQAbaJUy. 

1 2 

Ah.z n.eZ^vant ^on. obj^ctAve^ m 
mnd and {^on. typz oi 6tad2nts 
A,nvotvtd. 



3 



Shokt-Kongi 
weefe, on. m 



oi bzhav^o^ 
not JLn tim 



GoaJU and 
' ed yjunbalti 
qu£>s>tA,on, 
toj nzady 

3 v. I 

Akq fiQti^va^ 
not to ^tu( 



(e) liUitAuctionai Obj tcttvo^ 
.A^tiJUitKatd student b2- 
hoMOK in the domoAn^ and 
on voAlou^ tzvdU. 



/ ' 2 ' 

Student baha'.^LOK ^n ^euenjoil 
domains and ca vctuou^ ttvets 
>c4 A^ttvUitnjatQd >Ln tht objec- 



Studo^nt bet 
ono, domain 
ing ^-A ilti 
txvti^. 



iPlCAl <ONS OF OUAMTr INSTRUCTION 



3 



4 



waek, OK month) have, bhCn vonA.ttm 



4 



0^ behav^oK but ai^ttv^ttu oaz 
not m tznm OjJ tzoAnzK 



Uv bzha\Hanat objec- 
tXKfZ6 haoe been 
^cmutated 



vaguQ. not de/J^ned 
^n ttnni6 o^ bzhavA^on.^ 



to be cutmd 
)n,o\sid(id ' >(Ki 

: objectAve6 <n 



Goatb and objzctivQ^ aK2 O-Xptoj^n 
ed vznbatly only - 6tudant^ 
qut6t^on, doubt, and don* t appeal 
' tcij Keady to mnk. 

3 4, f 

K^Q fietevaiit to ofaj^^e-f^ but 
not to ^tudentd. 



made tt have ^tudent^^i 
knm what the goaU 
a>td object^ve^ a^e 



iVo letevoj^ay betio^en 
objectives , mato*JAoP,6, 
and activities {^oh, 
majo^uty o^ students. 



in scvenat 
^anlous ttveZs 
n the objcc- 



Student behavion moie tha>i - 
one domain and level o^ teann- 
4.ng iS ittustxated in he objei 
ttve^. 



OppoKtunAij.es mssed 
{^^'1 setting student 
behave OK mone thay) 
one domain ok on mo^e 
than one level. ' 
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INDICATIONS OF Q'JAI ' Ty iNSTROCTtON 



nncu n 



at the a^'CiZucvUva te^^et, enc^m 
WA,th th2A.z 6ub C(it^gnnA.a^ . c 



u(J ob6Z^va 
at the app 
pa6^^ng at 

6'jb catiigo 



cU the o^garu ^at^Lt't tevjzi, e^iccm 
pa^^-cng all pri^v^oad lev^h cj} 
tho a{^{^(icX<v2 domcun lOiXh ait 
<t6 6ub ta^i^gon^zt. 



Ob J tcttviu 

at tixa fiQM 
pa^^A^ng at 
' ^hk aC^QcZ 
, 6ub-ca 



\h\ hx6tn,uctA.onal Obj2cUw6 
iltastAoXe 6tudtyU bahavA^o^ 
-in t/ie psychomotor, doma<M 



Object^v^ o/te i^n^ttzn tOAm 
C'jJ ob6Q.h\)abl(i 6tude.yit bahaviv^ 
A^nctuding a complzx 0^ SA^mixtta- 
neo£i6 tkJJUU at \)anJiQjd d(^gn,<LU 



Ob J tcttvu' 
0^ ofa^cAua 
inaludycng 
at yjontdd 
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INSTRUCT. ON 



4ub C^t^(>50^^e>6 



kno\^)l(idQ^ ZqvqI WA,th ait 
6ab catigv^Ak'(> 



05 ob^eAvabtk. student bkbavA^on. 
at th^ MUp^jYidu^Q lavzt, enccm 
p<x64>tng atl p/ieu^oct^ Icvzt^ 0^ 
thk a{lQci4.vQ. domcun WA^th alt 



0^ ob^2Avja6Zz ^tiidzYVt bzhav^on, 
inctading rtiufiz than two ^\utU 
at vantexl dzgxzoA 0^ dc^'^A.auity. 



0bjtCt^VZ6 OAS \^)ruttQn 

-t/i tQ.nm 0^ obiiQn.vabf.^ 
^tadznt be/Jau^o^i at the 
h,^C!iWA,ng IzvQl w<th all 
'Lt^. ^ub cat<igonA(c/i 



6 



7 



ObjZttAvQJti oJit (^Jnyittzn 
in tZA^m ob^zK\)ablz 
^tadzwt bzhavA^on, ^including 
only cm ^lutt^^ 
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ExpZanatLorU) 

(fa) Facilitation u u^td heAt. TkU U an opening ^tMt&gy In ondeA to 
duAzction. 

HlghtA le.\JzU - KtloM to cognitivz domain {.fiom compA.&h&n6lon to eva 
ifL&calt] only. ^ 



id] Vacititatlon ii m&d hoAz In ofideA to kav& ^tude.ivU zxplofiz i^Ukin t 
objzctivQA, 
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6J) 

/ 

/ 

/ 

an optning itAat&gy in ofideA to iUmalatz thz 4,tad&nt towcuid izlt 
domain ^nom compuzhzyi^lon to zvaluatlvg. Low^A nzizu to mmonij 

0 have, itudznt^ &xploA.z wiMUn thz nzahn tkz tzackzA-aMtabtUhzd 
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iND>CAT>ONS OP QUAIjTy ?NSTRUCnON 



11. STRATEGIES 



(a) Teaching St-tateg^e^ 



quc>i>tAi}m thai ^n^.ou^age 

th 'ught ay^d that ate ba4.lt 
aii'und vaiy<ng ?<>v'c£i v(5 
the cognitive cf^mac^i 



SZ^at^gy plmyidd u^ app^opnA.aX<i and 
ptacZccat v-tm objacX^x/^^ and 
6tud^nt6 involved 

2 

ipvt^^e (Jaom h^gh^x ^eve^6 thk 



Striattgy ni 

to objZCXA. 

vtlvad. 



lii* Tht tzachd^ p^Qt^nt^ >in^u% 
matA^vn by at^k^^ng qae^t^on6 
that ane bu-ttt upoyi pup4.Z 
ne-^pon^u to pnevA.0U4i qu2.6' 
t<oyi.ii and by 4.ntaij2ct>Lng 
nm ^n^^omat-ioyi ^n th^ 
QOuMiQ, Ojj thd ducu^^^on 

id} The to^ach^n. guudz6 que^ 
t^oncng tcma^d ohje(it:^ve6 



Ml ^nf^cmatLovi p\ti^^^nttd <^ ba^ed 
upvn pup'iV^ la^pLVi^Q^ p^Q.\/<^a^ 



/ 2 

QuutA.ijnA.ng it giud^d and pa^ 
p^'^e^at. StfjdQ,yiM> ate cwcou^- 
ag^d to th^nk and axpto^e. 



Hatt thi 
wanted a^ti 
to qu^^t<oi 



Qfxn^ t . unA,n( 
an.(i not at 
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CATlONb Of QUAl sTy 'NSTRUinON 



^ app/icp/uo^e and 
0^ objcct^i/C^ and 

2 



4 

Stn^attgy nut complttaty /ie£atcve 
to ubjZau.x^(Ui and 6tud2nt6 ^ki- 

vc tv2d 



A6k^ qu^^^tton^ k,l<^^t\ng 
6pijnt2^ f^^'t-m mete than om lQ.vdi 
vf^ the. cogn-iXA.ii domain 



6 7 
StAotzgy not appn^op^atd 



onty one tevel ^{^ the 
cogn4.tA.ve domcun 
memu^y > 



(Ltevited -L^ bathed 
^Yi^e/a t. p^ev<^a6 



Hat(^ the 'inf^omat^or^ <6 p'-^^ 
rented af^t^^ ^raderU n^t^pon^e^^ 
t^: qiXkcst\on/: 



^0 A^nf^ jmat i .jn a.^ p^e 
4>e/tXed 606 cd on ^todent 
te^pome^ to qut6t<'jn4: 



.ded and pa^i- 
OAt' encoun- 
exploKt 



Qaedt ^yt4.ng -^.^ gu^d^d, but ^tudent^ 
oAe not aU,cmd to explon.e^ 



1 



Que^t>LonA.ng ^ uytgiuded 
and random 
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Ex planatio yi6 

fe) Student', a^e kn:/:anag(^d tr cZabon^aiQ ^Af-^^^ <di-aA. upQMy^g the. d.uujU6. 

^^nMch th'<. pi.b'iicm ih a i(^j^AtiC>\ /Jutd^^.^. Opzwo.g wjve^ on ih-z tQat 

! >r J di'.t'''/,;!^^ ^-..ifj^.^c; .""/^'HCcf ^.'^t.^l'/ i ' tr p^ijhtim 

avp^^opMoX^? X:^ p^ctZ(Lm^ 
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> 



t ^ ^^UH-rt^iq M 1« (K.th i^iUh V,. * 

i^'uClio.K tr \».cc% y,-i;cj v.p.'r- I r/.:aM bij y.V ^^'u thou '-.it i^^- tk A-^Ao^.t 
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INDICATIONS OF QUALITY INSTRUCTION 



(6' 



EttCAtZd ^itudtYVt K(i6poyu>u 
and tzaohan, qaz^tLon^LnQ. 



student iQ^pun6(i^ 



/ . 2 

and vzKy htlp{^ui ^ki giUdtng th^ 
pupiti> tomKd goatt Aii ^tad^yiU 
aKt involvdd and o^naouAago^d to 
contHAbuXz to KUp^-yi^u 



I 



2 



3 



Pup<t*6 <idea6 a^e ^/leoted a6 having 
vatut, anuAuctf quution^^ and citte^e 
con'Oubat'iom aie aecogiueed and 
accepted Oiid p^Oi'^ed ^ e^^c^^u^^age' 
ment ^6 Q^\^QM tc pup'iX^ to pu*ti>M 
and, eJcp-Cc^e {^tutM\tn. 



Student qu 
'in 'iiamptLn 



-ideoi oAt 

^'idzK tttm 
ev-tden^ i;a 
ue^i/ tittZ 
to pupAM^ 



(g* Teac/iet accept anco. ^tudtnt 
attacks on p^obtzm in con- 
veAQMt, divd^go^nt, and 
tvatuaZive, appKoach. 



(^^) A variety oi a^6ignmaivt*s c6 
madt to indtviduatii and to 



I'C) Pupil pantictpatyLori u 
acJxvQ., dia.ti2.nglng, and 
puApo6t{^LiZ to eac/i individaat. 



StudtifVtt: an,(L (^ncou^acjtd to pu/i^aa 
any attacji on any pn.oblm 



1 2 

A66igninQnt^ ohz madQ, to tndivA,dua^t^ 
and 4mat£ gAoup6 katativt to goaU 
6et. 

1 2 

Alt pupit^ pa/itidpatQ acttvo^ly 
mth puApo6U tiuvt chaZlmg<L tlxQiK 
dl^iitKtnt obltLtxnt. 



Stixdantb a 
paKtLcixZoK 
^uggutzd 



Jdznt<cal 
to all 0^ 
^iona^tly. 



Pup<l6 pax 
puApo^Z6 t 
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ND I CAT IONS OF QUALITY INSTRUCT I ON 



2 3 

it 'LYi gacctcng tho. 
]ooJU Att itudtnU 
id zncouAag^d to 

2 , 3 
tAe tKtcUtd 06 having' 

Wie K^cog^LZiid and 



itouKagad it pu^ae 
iny p^oblm 



Student qauttOYuyig i<mttd 
^ampting. 



4 

\dta6 oAZ pau2d cv^n quitkty 
06 t/ie^e U no ^<j«c tv Con 

vexy Uttto. 'cncoUAogm^nt g^u^w 
to pap<U to exp^u^e {^mthzn,. 

4 

Stud^nt6 a^c ^^1coa/lag(>c^ to a6Z a 
ponXtcuto^ tine, o^ attack 
^agg(i6t^d by the. taatJizn 



6 7 
Stadznt ^Q^po}i6t6 aAe in 
no ioay zncou/iaged and the 
ttachtn. onmeM the. 
6tadmt only to gtt on 
iOA^th the. topi.c 

6 . 7 

W> n.ecogn^t^on g<.ven to 
diven^e ^dza6, ctntA^bn- 
tion6, tn {^act ^dea6 OMe 
put dou)n 06 be^^ng 
n.eX^.oant to top^i- no 
encotxAage^ment tc pu^^^ue 
^dea^ {^txAti\e/i 

6 7 

StiMent6 a^e not gA^^^en 
the. {^Keedom oi method 
-en aXtack'tng p^ob^e,m 



: made, to indLv^,duat6 
>6 Ae^at^.ue to goat6 



ttc/'pate actxveCy 
%at dxaltenge. thein. 
Xie^ , 



IdtyiticaX a6Monment6 a^.e g^ve.n 
to all a a tlie cla.s6 oyily occa- 
6'Lona.tty 



Pup<l6 poAtLCApate. actcvzly 
puAp06e6 that cha^te^yige mc6t^ 



Ml papi.t6 oAe g^'yjen 
-ident-^^cal 0J>^A.gnmentA 
'mo6t o{^ the. tme. 

6 7 

Papitb poAtLcJjpate 
pa>Si6'L\)eZy witi) puApo6eA 
that ckolZe^yige. only a ^ei^ 



A 



lj\ , Teac/?eA ewcoo^^age^ pup(t& to 
build on othzK papA^l^' idda^ 
by pKacUoA^nQ nz{^t2Q,Uon, and 

jzating theA.h, cm ^dea6. 
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Pup'iM build on eac/i othdn.^^ 6tate- 
mznU, n,z{^lzci and 6umma>uzQ ^taiz- 
trnnt^, and add poMonal {^zzttng^. 



3 



Pup-iJU mak 



d^aC^-gue 



Hi. Studz^fU m'\k Lndzpendznt(.y 
-in uU'ia'C^cu>6 grouping. 



Ml 6 tudznU taik to zaih ot/ie/i, 
i(Uk^tion zach oXhz^, commuru <jn 
^tci^zrmnt6, ^^uma^zQ <d(?M, i(? 
f^lzcX id^a^ and (^zzUng4> 

Studznti^ Wo^k in ^matl gn^^upt 
With little di/izttivn {^on. ]jKo 
longtd pzAA.od6 t^mz 



Hal{^ the. ^< 
maA^zt, 
mgh. 



Students u)^ 
6mall g^ou 



im] Stud2nt6 oAz involved -in 

planning Izanyung act^vitiZA 
ba$>zd.on the contzn^t ofajec- 
tivz4> . 



in) O^ganxzaXi.on aoXivitieJb 
and maX^zKlaJU i^ tuttahlz 
ioK thz object^veA^ in.Mnd 
and thz typz 6tudznt 
involved. 



/ 2 

All pup^U ane act-tizly involved 
>cn 6hoht and long na^xgz plann^ing 



3 



Stadznt6 a\ 
volv'zd ^n 
ptannA^ng. 



All OjJ tlie aztlvi^tie^ a^xd matzfiiciU Hal^ 05 thi 
{^aciUtatz Iza^ung m tkt dt^zction m{UeMA.a.U i 
thz objZQttvz4^. objtattvz^ 
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6 7 

to ^(^p^m6e^ g<v2n 
dAAtctZij to ihd tzachzh. 



^ to taih cthe/i, 



Hcit{^ thz <>tudzyit6 quL^tton, ^ton 
man^zd, ^zf^Ucx tdeoA and l^tl- 
ing6 . 



Studtnt tzack^^ dta- 



^matZ gncupt 
2 

ict-iizly <nvc?,vzd 
ig nangz plamuytg 



mall gKOixp^ {^on, ^hu^ ptn^odb 



volvzd ^bhorit and lung ^ango, 
ptanyitng 



S>tudQnt^ m^k mouti 
on. la^gk gnoap^ imdeA 
the dinQctiun tkt 
'ttaohoA at alt timt6 . 



' 6 



Studzni^ oAe pznmittdd 
Utttt on. no oppontmJXy 
to plan actcv^tj^Q^ . 



^itiZ6 and mate^-ca^A 



Hat{^ 05 tlxQ acM.vJ.tia and t/ie 
muXQJuat6 OAC 6iMtablz {^oK ti\z 
'obje.atL\/Z^ and tiiz ^ndiv^daal. 



Wowe thQ act^viti^u 
OAt 6iJiU.able. ^on the. 
obitctlva oh. typz 05 
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1 



Explanations 



[o] Jhz QAzativz oppontwuXy ^ one tkat pnamotu tkz Qnmth oi tkz autoi 
6u^^lcLznt and Independent Jin judgment. 



ip) &ioup Activity^ 

- Seating ^acZittatu Inten^actlon. 

- Objectives and puJipo^u the teacheK oAe to catUvate and iacitL 
Idea exchange and shanzd problem solving. 

- The gKoap shaJiOM In declslon-maklng. 

" Thenz l6 pupU.'-pupil cjommnicatlcn as voell as teachenr pupil covmm 

- The gKoup ItsoJLi resolves any cjonillots. 

- ViiplU shoAe the Izadenshlp Kolz uUMi the t^Aohvi. 

- GKoap goalie a/ie set and agreed upon by alt merrhens o{ the gKoup. 

- EvaZuatlon o^ gnjoup attalnmeyvts JU a function o{^ the QKoup hathen, j 

- The teachen^^s kole Is that o^ a member o^ the gnjoup nathen, than a i 

Five divl&lons o^ gKoup gnxMth should be utilized In o^de^-to attain 
oAe: (J) mmboAshlp; (2) Influence; (3) ikielings} [4] Individual dl\ 
as outlined In "Jung '4 ReseoAch Utilizing VKoblm Solving P^oce&s" , j 

The seminoA system should be the iomat oi the gnx)up. 
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4 



>^motu tht QHMtk 0(( tht autonomous le^oAnoA - one. u)ho is szl^- 



\ZA oJit to duZtivatt and {^aoJJUtatt scctat skttU, coopeAotlon, 
14 u)ztt 06 tojichoA-puplt conminicatton. 

Ct6. 

'h tkt tmchoA. 

by aZZ mmbzAS 0(J tht g^oup. 

I function o^ the, Q^oup natkoA than the, p^eAogattve, o^ the, tzacheA. 
VI oi thz gnjowp nxxtheJi than a dlKtotox ox supeJitox. 

ht utUtztd In oxdeJi to. attatn success In this strategy. These, 
3) ^ccLings; (4) individual di,^^eAe,nces; and (5) productivity, 
ing PAobZe,m Solving P/iocess" , page, 16. 

t oi the, gKoup. 



/ 



10 



io) Ckq^oZlvz oppontixyuXy and 
pianyung a^e pa/it 0% the 
pKOQ^amt 



iND^CAIiONS OF QUALITY INSTRUCTjON 

T^me and .'ppohXmAXy u aJUimtd io 
thA^/ik and cLUcoven., ptay w^h <dza6f^ 
man^pixtato. objo^dc^, expe-fumgwt (j04,th- 
Oixt p^U6un.z to Qui ^Uhe an^m^t" on. 
io qqX U "^ghi"^ 



OppoHtumM 
vA.do.d to ^(L 
A^diiati, mm 



anmoA" OK 



^tudenU to alii*' azt<j<t<Q^ 



T'ta h(tfi and' i^tudavii^ KHj^ptct' tht 
LpifiA^cn^ each vth^A and agnte' 
men/^j a^e xtaohf^d mth yf^. co^t^t-i<,t 
and h^^t'Ljy ijn th^ pafit kuthkn. 



Teacher am 
*attQKa^^.on^ 
con^tAct 01 
un^tcoi^/ed 



iq^ Pup<U a^(f dncouftagda to 
^ha^Q. and du>OM4^ id2ai by 
bnaak^ng ^nto ^tnaZl gnoopt 
and tatkA^ng. 



Alt ch^idn.e.n ha\f^ an upp'jMun^Xy 
to taZk ic tach ithk^n.^ qiMttion 
kach tjthzn^ aorrmi^Yit upvn ^tat^.-* 
mertt^^ A^ndLvtduaJU in thd. 'gAvup 



A .^m papu 
pan,ti^(ut 
ba^ad on ti 



in,) Wht'/i rndtt g^icupt Mpont 
bach to a lan.ge g^oup t^^k. 
t^achen aaczpt^ and ^um 
man,iz2^ pupiZ6' taZk and 
htlp6 pup(.U ctoAA^iy thd^A 
contnibiJuUoM, 



klZ 6tudeni^ ha\>(c an oppo^tanity 
to (^xpcK^tntQ tmatl gn,oup and - 
tangz ghoap poAt^ic^patiOvi mih 
tkt tuacihtn. laclUtattng conctpt 
de:vp.Zopm(int. 



StudtViU £3 

la^igt QKouf 
tkt to^aahv 
dt\)(itopmn^ 
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5 



ty U cJtlmtd to 



on. 



GpponXuyuXy occma onaJUy pno- 
uA.dzd to di^cox/t^, ptay uo^h 
\idtac^, maru.patato. objQ,oX<f^^ expe^ 



the>i and ag%ee 



din ^pp^'htxxA^Xy 

t upon •ttiHQ," 
JU Ivi ih(t QKvap 



an oppo^Xm^y 
t g/voup ayid 
4^pa.tioyi,W'<Jfi • 
tcuUn^ oonctpt 



3 4 ^ < 

Teac/i€a and ^tudznt^ ^U(^*x6^ 

^ cor^^tiCt and d^iagxt^infii^H't £Ut, 



ba^td v'/i th\^n. cxpeniv'nce.'(^ avfd 

Studay^f^ ^matt md \ 

Zaigt g^toap padxxctpauon mxh ; 
iht t^athen {^a'CAXttating c "nceJz 
dtviloprnzn-t. ^ 



No oppoKtuvf^ty -(>6 p>iO- 
\)^,dtd \pK vviy hdZdoin] 
to ducovzn., ptay u)^th 
>c(iea6, manA^ptxiatt ' ol^- 
jzetM, (LKpeJK.mant voA.th 
out p%iJi6uJi2 tp gat 
"thq ^u.ght aK^wen." an, ' 
to get "AA.ght" 

6 7 

T^a* and^^tudi^nU dc 
nvl di^ca4>^ any att^n^a 
^An<i jjl ac-tt^^tte^ a^ 
^agy^^t^d by tho. o^KqA^ntut 

6 ? 

No ch^Zd'itn pMU upati 
^ponta'*"*-^ oa6 dUi . ucUa n 



^mait amt Zan,ge grc^ap 
pa/ut\,cipatt.on. 



2.92 
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mXQJiiai avatlabtt i^)h^n 
practical. 



1 2 

A (Utde vahlaty oi tQjxahtK-madt and 

mgazlnu, nQi^6pap^K6, tAjOMpaAe^n- 

6upptejfr^zntaAy tt)U6, dictiona/uz6 , 
(vULojbUf zncycZop^dLcUi , and otkoA 
(iLd6 OAZ avaltabJU and majdz 
OjJ u)h(Lnzv2A tkd oppoAXaiiiXy phjt- 



but oniy l\ 
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.1 \ 3 4 5 

toxnckanrmadu akd Rej{eA,ewce matvtLatb othzn, tka}i 
%LaJU 6uck cUi ^Ubn- tkz t(Lxt6 oaz a6ed peAiodLcaliy 
tfe ihojuUf Qomtl, bat only in a limited my. 

t6, dictionoAiu, 
idU^aJb, and otkvi 
I and madt U6e 
oponXanity piz- 



6 -7 
Hz^QAzncz mat.zn>iaJW^ 
othzK th.an thz tzxt 
OAZ ixbzd ipoAlnQlLy 
, OK 'not at alt ok i^itk" 
gat any KzZzvancy at 
aJU^to objzdtivu. 



12 , , 

INDICATIONS OF QUALITY INSTRUCTION 



m. EVALUATION 

[a] Tht t^aohoA zvaZuatu rin toAm 
0(J objZcXivu and >^eu/l4e<^ 



J 2 

Thz tzackeA /t^t(Uyu> only tkt mnXk- 
idillz oopect^. C|J in&tmoZion and 
04 e6 Kt^le,ctivt tkinlUng to idt 
now objlcttvu. 



The, ttachv 

odi, matzAA 
goaJU in U 
pKzvioiu gc 



(6) PupiU di6ciU6 tkz^fi pug^U6 

6qX {^on. thz lt64>on, fjoith tht 
ttackzn. ^n a con^eJitnco.. 



(c) Tfie tmckzn. givu child/izn> 
tooJU and meMiod^^ ^on. z\)alur 
ating thzlK ami e(J^o>^, 



[d] StudejU6 zvaiuato. thtin. om 
pn.ogn.U6 in light o^ cZzoAly 
dz^md objtctivu, and oAk 
ablz to onjgayiizz thtin. 
't^^oA^ into neltvant ^ 
acXivltioM • 



AtJL pupil6 ^Kztty dUciU4> pKogxut 
u)ith the ttaohzn, indiv^ducdty 
\^hzHJi tkn tzachoJi and IzoKnzK ex- 
ohangz and accept zaoh othe/f.U 
thought, ^ZQJUng6, and ob^zn^yfa- 
tion^ , 

' J 

Alt child/Ltn have, an oppoKtunity 
to dUca66 achiz\)QxniLYit in teJiM 
0|J tkt onlginoJi obje.ctivQ^ 6et, 
and to m-dt^ine. goalie in light 
0|J thoAA p/Log/Le4-6 

/ 2 

Mo4t 0|J the. 4>tudznt6 e.vaZuatt 
thtin, om) pn.ogne^4> and a/ie> ablz to 
organize. e.^^ont6 into mle.vant 
acXlvitio^ • 



Mo/te than 
dUcM4^ pnx 
with tht t^ 



ChildKtn M 
back that ^ 
ne^pon&e^, 
0(J goaZc^, 



StveAxxZ 6tu 
ou)n pnogKU 
o/Lgojtcze e^ 
activitiejt^ • 



12 

mONS OF QUALITY INSTRUCTIOr^ 



only tkz mnXh- 
piuation and 
lUng to 6qX 



'ivickioJUy 
d tzojinzn. ex- 

nd ob^e^va- 



4 

Jhz taachoA U4e4 tkt 6mt cu>pz(it6 
OjJ in6tiuQtion, pKoczduAU, rr,zth- 
od6, mcvtoAlaU, but xt-dz{X^u 
QOoJU in tight zvatacuUon 
'pn.z\Jious QoaJU 



h\oKt than hal{^ tJiz ^tadznt^ 
ciaca64 pn.0Qn.(iMt individually 
u)ith thz tzachoji. 



SyitoM oi instruc- 
tion oAz not n.t\)JUzd 
in light o^ evaluation < 



6 : 

No pupAM (i66ca64 p^o- 
g/Le6^ mXh the, tzaahoji 
individually. 



oppontmlty 
nt in toJiM 
ctivu 
JU in light 



Child/izn Kzdzivt dOHAzotivz izzd- 
back that ltad6 to mon.z appn.opHi.ajtt 
KUpon6Z6, but not a Kz-dt^^inition 
,OjJ goaU. 



JzachoJi dodM not involve 
tht okildJitn in tvatua- 
tivz pKO(iQ.dun.u . 



zvaluatz 
md oAe ablz to 
)o nzlnvant . 



SzvQJial stadtnts kvaluato, thtvi- 
ouon pnognus and oAZ ablz to 
oKganizz moKtS into Ktltvant 
activitit6 . 



6 7 

No itxidznt zvaluatdM 
hijti oton pn.ogn.t6S. 
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